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“I HOPE THB VOYAGE IS DOING YOU GOOD, MISS L’BSTRANGE?” SAID CAPTAIN DALSTON. 


A MISJUDGED WIFE. ~~! _."I hope the voyage Is doing you good, Mise | dashing against the veesel. I had no idea when 
| L’Estrange?" he said, softly. ‘‘I do nob think | I came I should eee anything half so glorious!” 
| you seem much like an invalid nowt” - | “Nor had I,” rep'ied Captain Dalston, but his 
'*No, indeed,’ she replied, smiling up at him, | eyes were resting on Adelaide, and 
beauties of the ocean. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


_— we 


not on the 


(Concluded. ) 


CHAPTER ly. 
THE LOSS OF THE "SEA QUEEN.” 


" m WeRK had egg hey a age was becom- 

more com feeling that they were 
hourly getting nearer their haven of safety took 
& great welght off her mind, and she was looking 
brighter and better altogether. 

She was sitting on the deck, the sea-breezes 
were ruffi(og her golden hair, making {t appear s 
mace of waves and ripples; and the sun shining 
on her lovely, up*urned face, breathing an {nward 
oe for her brother's deliverance, made her 
ook exquielte, and so thought Captain Dalston as 
he came towards her. 





" Thanks to all your kindness I am getting quite 
l gg | 


at to see where my kindness has been,” he | 
returned. ‘‘I only wish I could do something | 
for you,” and he sat down exactly opposlte to her, | 
to watch the ever-varying expression of her clear | 


| blue eyes. 


“You do & great deal for we now,” replied | 
Adelaide. “J think It most good of you to let 
me wander at will here on deck instead of keeping | 
me toa certain part of the ship, or to my cabin | 
all the day long.”’ 

“I should be sorry to keep you sucha close 
ptieoner,” he laughed ; “for if you never came 
out I should never see you, so it fs se!fishness on | 
my part, after all.” 

“TI hardly think so,” sald Adelaide; “but, | 
anyway, I am very glad you let me come, for! | 


do love to sft and watch the beautiful waves | 


"You admire it, too?” she sald, turning to 
look at him, “and yet you see it all so often ; 
but I suppose [t fe a picture which would never 
weary you. There must be always something 
fresh and unusual to claim your attention and 
interest you,” 

“Quite so,” replied the Captain. “I should 
not tire of it if I had to look at is all my life,” 
and, rising, he left her without another word, 

Just then William aud Raymond Egerton came 


| on deck, and Captain Dalston j ined them, and 


they walked up and down for some time, chatting 
over the various topics of the day, but after 
awhile he paused, and turning to Raymond, told 
him he wished to have a few words privately with 
his father, and asked him if he weult mind going 
away for awhile. 

Raymoad, who never felt very comfortable 
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when talking to the keen-sighted eallor, for fear 
he should penetrate his disguise, gladly left their 
side, and joined his aister, who welcomed him 
with one of her winning smiles, 

"So here you are, eid Indy 1” he eaid, “TI 
went to look for you just now, but found the 
bird flown!” 

“Did you, dear?” she replied, slipping her 
hand confidingly into his, “Did you want me 
to do anything for you ?” 

" Yes, something very important,” he answered, 
sughing ; then, bending down close to her, be 
went on, in an undertone, ‘I want you to cut 
my hair, dear, for I have the greatest difliculty 
in preventing a dark fringe appearing all round 
my head, which might look peculiar, to say the 
least of it.” 

"I should think it would,” laughed Adelaide, 
“ Of coures I will cut it for you with pleasure, 
but I shall be so glad when I can have you as my 
own boy again, without that wonderfal fair wig, 
which is so disfiguring to you.” 

* So shall I, old lady.; mob because of the look 
of the thing, , but because it fs 20 fearfully hot, I 
quite hon to throw { away sometimes, bat I 
suppose I have much to thaok it for,” and then 
he became efient, and the lines of care deepened 
on his brow, as they always did whem he thought 
of his sad life. 

“Poor old boy!” said Ad gently, 
“ Cheer up, we shall soon be ab now, and 
then there will be no more troable — of us, 
and we shall be happy ones more, 

“T hope so, my little comforter,” replied, 
sadly ; ‘* but we are mob there yet, ‘know not 
bags in store = us,” he eft, 

“ Have faith, dear replied t 
sweetly, ‘and try i i all things will | 
work together fqr our 

“IT wish I could think e ye he,answezed, 
aud again he relapsed into silence. 


* * * * 


‘Mer, L’Estrange,” began Captain ae 
when he had dismissed Raymond Egerton, 


want to talk to you a little about myself, 

you to know lam not exactly in t collie 957 
appear to be—that of a pad of a wmall 
merchant veseel. { have been in the Royal Na 

all my life up till a year age, when fll-h 
obliged me to retire ; 
roving life, and made up my mind to travel 
awhile, and as I have some relations living fn 
Spain, I determined to visit them for a short 
time. ButIam nota rich man at the present 
moment, so I eudeavoured to ure the com- 
mand of some little craft, jast to carry me there 
and back for nothing, and, indeed, to pub a few 
pounds in my pocket also, Well, as luck would 
have it, the captafa of this little vessel fell ill, 
just s few days before she was ready to start, and 
I took his place, It is nop my intention to 
remain abroad any leogth of time, and when I 
return to England I hope to marry and settle 
down. I know Iam not very weil off just now, 
bat I have enongh to keep up a comfortable 
establishment, and make a very happy home for 
the girl I love, if she will only have me.’ 

** There is not much fear about that, I should 
think,” replied William, as he looked at the 
Captain’s fine manly figure and handsome face, 
but wondering at the same time what possessed 
his companion to make a confidant of him—a 
comparative atranger, 

**] am glad to hear you eay so,” answered the 
sailor, with a smile; '* bub before I ask your con- 
sent I will tell you [ am expecting to inherit a 
large fortune from my father, and shortly, too, 
for I fear the dear old man cannot live much 
lovger. He Is very aged, and ali the doctors eay 
they can do nothing more for him ; that be is 
quite worn out, Of course I would far rather he 
lived than bave his property, but re you 
would not, Do you Ramis ® me? 

Wiliam gized at him in utter bewilderment, 
the truth never dawning upon him for a necond. 

“YT really must confess I do not,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘You are very good to give me your 
confidence, but at present you are speaking to me 
in enigmas.” 

“Then J will’ tell you more plainly,” said 
Captain Dalston. “ The fact Is, Mr, L’Estrange, 


bat I sadly missed the | A, 





L love your daughter, and I hope you will allow 

me to ask her to be my wife.” 

**Good Heavens!” cried William, fa his 
astonishment, forgetting the réle of the old man, 
and standing ‘bolt uptight, “‘Ican’t give you per- 
x iy 13 the thing is impossible, quite impos- 

“ Why!” demanded the Captain, turning and 
facing his companiov, and then he looked at him 
keenly, bud said no more, for he saw the change 

t had come over the man by his side. 

He guessed ab once that he was helping a 
fugitive, who had, for a moment, teen thrown off 
his guard, and forgotten in his excitement the 
part he way playing, for there wes no longer the 
bent figure and wriakled-up face, but a tall, up- 
om fellow, with every line smoothed out, and 

the usually half-closed eyes wide open, showing 

& pair of rich brown orba full of life and power, 

It only lasted a few seconds, but William re- 
covered himself too late, and he saw that the 
Captain had seen the change In him, but he 
took no notice of the fact, and, settling himeelt 
dowz, answered as if nothing had hap pened. 

“Why? Why because my daughter’s affec- 
tions are already engaged, and I am certain she 
will never have any love to give you, eo I will 
nee it to your good taste not to mention the 

bject to her.” 

* So you thiak I have no chance ?’ replied the 
Captain, thoughtfally. 

“ Not the slightest,” hereturned, gravely. “I 
am very for you, Captain Dalston, but 
there is only one thing for you to do, and that is 
to forget her av quickly as possible, Belleve me, 
she will never cease to be true to the man she 
cares for,” and he held out his hand, and tae 
sailor clasped {b warmly. 

“T/Estrange,” he eau, “I will open with you ; 
T have accidentally learnt this morning that you 
have asecret, I do not even wish to know what 
ib is ; all I have to ay is:you need not fear me, I 
will not betray you for her sake,” and he looked 

across the deck at Adelaide, who was still talk- 
| ing with her brother, “ But there is one question 
rT should like you to answer me, Is she really 
your daughter, or is she not?” 

William looked at him steadily for a minute, 
and then he replied, — 

“T thick I can trust you. She is not; but 
delaide and her brother sre your equals by birth, 
fortune, and education, and they are both as true 
and gocd as the angele in Heaven,” 

“ Then are you the man she loves? ” demsaded 
the Captain, 

"I No, sir! Her heart {fs given to a gentle- 
man of high position in England.” 

sa aaa why on earth is she flying the coun- 

ry with you rg ” asked the sailor, In amazement. 

TT That te my secret, Captain Dalston ; and you 
sald you would not question ms.” 

“ Nor will I,” he replied, warmly, ‘' Whatever 
the mystery fe I will mot seek to solve [t; and 
now I must attend to my duty, so good-bye,”’ 

And, with a parting wave, he left William 
etanding alone, feeling more perplexed than 
ever: 

* * = fad 

That evening Adelaide retired to rest at an 
early hour, having a nervous headache, but she 
could not sleep. 

The atmosphere was heavy and oppressive, and 
the lowering clouds told of a coming storm. 

Captafn Dalston had stated his intention of 
keeping a watch himself the whole night, and 
asked Adelaide, if he sent for her, to come to him 
without delay, 

She had promised to do so, and had then gone 
to lie down. She did not undress, feeling it was 
wiser to be ready in case she was called, so she 
laid in her berth, and remained quiet for some 
hours. 

Neither Raymond Egerton nor William at- 
tempted to go to their cabins, for, having gained 
permission to remain on deck to lend a helping 
band, they soon found their time was fully 
occupied, 

As the darkness deepened the storm increased 
in violence, and the little Sea Queen found It 
difficult to hold her own; but on and on she 
went, dashing through the waves, which at times 
threatened to swamp her completely, but the 








men worked hard at the pumps, and for a while 
succeeded in restraining the water. 

Ab last all endeavours to keep In the fire were 
neem. and the fury of the wind and rain 

ter every second ; the thunder roared 
with ¢ de ening sound, flash after flash of forked 
lightning descended upon the vessel. With a 
mighty crash the masts fell, and then there was 
& slight lull. 

The ship’s boat was ordered to be lowered 
immediately, and Captain Dalston, seelng William 
near him, told him to fetch Adelaide as quickly 
as possible. 

He went to her at once, and found her waiting 
perfectly an 

“Lady Erskine,” he eaid, gently, “you will 
have to be very brave, but I think all wil! be wel! 
with you In the end. Dalston is a good fellow, 
and will save you if he can ; but remember, what 
vite = #, you are in the Lord’s hands, and 

o with you as He thinks best, eo trust 
fa Bie oh do not fear, And now come, for 
“ minute is of Im a: and he took her 

in his, and led 

ans om he stopped, eo 9 "unfestentog @ strap 
pony toon round bis neck, he took from his breast 

no bag. 

" Put this in is r pocket, and keep it for my 
sake,” be said, hurriedly. “If ever I want {t 
you can return it to me; if not, {t may be ueefal 


to you 

# What ig ib?” she asked, in @ trembling 
voice. 

** Never mind what itis,” be anrwered gu: 
** but take lo glioma hip for me ; 
and now good-bye. I @ presentiment that 
we ahall be parted for a time, May Heaven ble: 
you now and for ever!" 

And before Adeiside coul@ anawer him she 
found herself beside the Captalp,. and Willism 
had pereatps in the darkness, 

ere fa ?” she asked. “Oh! 
ao. ab > Mes firatj- Captain Dalston, I can 
_ 

“No,” he returned, quietly. ‘I will try and 
save you now, and then I will look after you: 
brother, He wae all tight a mlowteago, 80 do 


not fear; and now trust yourself entire — 

ag you y can. oor 
girl } this is (intend a ‘trial for you! But yor 
must hops for. the. best,” end, taking ber fo 


his arms, he ifted her over the side of the 


vessel, 

The little boat was towsing up and down, and 
appeared in im t danger of being over- 
turned ase ‘wave rolled up against the 
side of the ship with fearful force. 

The men were a well-ordered crew, and en- 
deavoured to. obey thei commander in all things, 
but in such a storm it was no easy matter to 
carry out his instructions. 

‘Closer! my mop, closer!” shouted the 
captain, “Icannot possibly let this lady down 
ae would fall iato thé sea. Pull the ropes, 
and bring her round a little. ‘There !—ihat fe 
right,” as the boat once more rose on a high 
wave, and in another second » stalwart sailor had 
caught Adelaide by the waist and placed her in 
their midst. 

At that moment Raymond Egerton came to 
Captain Dalston’s side, 

“Have you seen my sister ?”’ he {nguired, 
anxiously. ‘I have just been to her cabin to 
fetch her, and she is not there.” 

“ She is as safe as ehe can be,” he replied, with 
feeling. ‘‘She is in the boat, and the sooner 
you follow her the better.” 

“No, sir,” he replied, warmly. ‘I would 
rather wait till everyone is lowered ; my /ife is 
of far less value than the lives of the rest. I 
wish to be the last to leave the deck,” 

“Nonsense!” answered the Capt “I 
shall certainly see everyone out of oh “vessel 
before I attempt to quit her myself. Come! do 
not hesitate. admire Ame § p'uck, but I inelst 
upon my orders belng obeye #o go at once.” 

‘*T must see after L’Estrange first,” sald Ray- 
mond, “That fs, of course, with your per- 
rafseion.” 


“'Tahall nob grant it for a second,” he re- 
plied, firmly, “ L’Estrange is gone te do some- 
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thing for me, and will be here directly, And 
now let me my Lape ” 

Once more he summoned the boat to thelr 
side, but at that minute the wind arose with 
greater fury, breaking the ropes asunder ; the 
thunder was more deafening than ever, and the 
lightning more vivid. 

Bat the crew did not lose their presence of 
mind, and strained every muscle to gain the 
vossel’s side, succeeding at last, 

“Don’t think of me,” said Raymond, hastily, 
‘For Heaven’s sake, jump in yourself!” but 
before he could speak another word he felt him- 
self being taken, like a child, in the Captain’s 
atropg arms, and in another moment he was 
thrown, almost head firet, into the little craft. 

Bat, alas | before he knew what he was about 
his wig was carried away on the wings of the 
wind, and Raymond Egerton was once more left 
with his closely-cut dark hair, 

‘Tam so thankfol you are come, dear |” said 
Adelaide, softly. “ Never mind the loss of the 
falr locks,” she whispered ; “ your life is every- 
thing to me, We will hope no notice will be 
taken of your changed appe: “ 

‘No such luck, Adie,” he answered, sadly. 
“Bat this is no time to think about myself. I 
wish Willlam were here, and everyone saved,” 

Bat the storm grew worse and worse. Again 
oad again those left on deck endeavoured to leave 
the ship without success. 

At last, with the aid of life-belts, a few more 
managed to reach the boat In safety, thus escap- 
ag & watery gtave, and only William and Cap- 
tain Dalston were left behind, 

" Now, my man,” sald the latter, “you have 
indeed done all things well, aud I look upon you 
asa noble fellow. Pat this belé on in case you 
fall Into the ses, and the next time the boat 
comes near enough I will try to sawing you over 
into it.” 

“Never, sir!” replied William hastily, “That 
fs the last belt left, and I would not have it for 
anything in this world, Leb me help you on 
with is.” 

**Patit round yourself at once, L’'Estrange. I 
fosist upon It! I shall do very well as I am ;” 
but before either, could speak egain, flach after 
fiash of forked lightning once more descended 
—_ the wreck, followed by a terrific thunder- 

olt. 

The wind increased In violence, and the waves 
washed over ft yet again, this time doing their 
work effectually, for the already over-laden vessel 
could no longer bear up against the storm ; and 
after trembling like a frightened animal, ib sank 
into the ocsan’s depths. 

Then there was another lull, and the moon 
peered out from behind the masses of dark 
clouds, giving light to the terrified ocoupants of 
the boat, 

“Where is our gallant captain?” cried Ray- 
mond Egerton, with agitation. 

‘And William!” sald Adelaide, in a choking 
voles, forgetting his nom de plume In her excite- 
ment, 


_ ‘Yee, where }” echoed the sailors ; and, as if 
io answer to their question, the forms of the 
two men appeared above the surface of the 
water, 

With much difticulty they succeeded fn res- 
culng them, and when they did, they laid them 
both Insensible at their feet. 

Everything was done that could be to restore 
them to animation, and ab last their noble 
commander moved slightly, and afterwards re- 
Rained consclousness ; but not so poor William 
Harvey, known now as Albert L’Es for 
his set features and glassy, upturned eyes soon 
told ther all that he was ead ! 


CHAPTER VY, 
RECOGNISED ! 

Wuew daylight dawned the next morning Ray- 
mond Egerton’s changed sppearance was the 
subject of much comment the men, 

“Vm darned if the storm didn’t change your 
colour !” said one who firet caught sight of him ; 
then all eyes were directed towards him, and 
voars of laughter followed their supervision. 





Each threw some slighting jest in turn, but 
Raymond E m faced them all, and joined 
them in t mirth against himself, saying he 
a halr, because he greatly pre- 


‘*Maybe you do,” answered one, coolly, " bit 
I'm afesred you will fiod it inconvenient to have 
lost it, for I never saw euch a change in anyone 
red my life!” and once more they laughed 


ad, 

Adelaide had grown very pale duriog thelr 
conversation ; and Captain Dalston, seeing her 
distressed looks, addressed the mon himself, 

“T altogether fail to see your joke,” he said, 
quietly. “i agree with Mr. L'Estrange, and 
think fair hair sults him best. If I wore he I 
should continue wearing it. However, it is no 


business of elther youre or mine, therefore the 
sooner you drop the subject the better,” and then 
he spoke of other things, and the men became 
silent, 


For three days they managed well enough, for 
they had secured some provisions, but not euvfii- 
elent to last them for a longer period, and at the 
end of that time starvation looked them in the 
face ; but still they did not loose courage. 

The firat mate had taken commend as long as 
the captain was too weak to sttend to matters ; 
butas soon as he was able, he used every exertion 
to keep up the spirits of the little crew. 

He would ecarcely touch any food, in order to 
save the more for bis companfons ; and when 
their little store came toan end he was troubled 
at heart, indeed, but appeared so cheerful that 
everyons else felt ashamed to comp!ain. 

He was inexpressibly gentle to Adelaide, who, 
although she felt the situation keenly, never 
showed ber suffering by look or sign, and her 
sweet gentle ways and patient words had a mar- 
vellous effect upon her ill-fated associates. 

Toe fourth day dawned, and thirst was the 
predominant feeling with them all; but there 
was nothing to be done but to bear it quietly, for 
{t was a case of “ Water, water everywhero, but 
not a drop to drink,” and one by one the men 
fainted off from sheer exhaustion. Two died and 
had to be thrown overboard, and by the fifth 
morning a look of despair had settled on the faces 
cf most of the survivors, 

Raymond Egerton did bis best to comford his 
elater ; but it was growing eerious for them all, 
and the bravest amongst them were becoming 
languid and ill, 

“ Never mind me, dear Ray,” esid Adelaide, fn 
answer to some whispered words of sympathy for 
her discomfort, “1 fee! quite well; I am only 
so grieved for you all, and for poor William! I6 
ia, indeed, terrible for him to have met with such 
aead end!” 

**J® is most melancholy, dear,” replied her 
brother, thoughtfally. ‘I mourn for him as I 
should for a brother; but I fear we shall not 
have a much better fate than his, There seems 
no sign of any vessel which could pick us up, and 
we must be many daya frow land,” 

“ Don’t lose heart, old boy,” she answered, with 
a forced stile ; “‘all may end weil for uz, although 
we cannot see it, Pvor William told me to trust, 
dear ; and {f we were to have perfect faith In 
the Lord’s goodness, and really believe, He 
could save us, and I feel sure, even now, would 
do #0,” 

“Don’t you think we are pot unlike Safnt 
Peter, who nearly sank through his want of con- 
fidence }"’ 

‘I do; but we, I fear, are uvlike him fn one 
way—-we have never really prayed ‘ Lord save 
me!’ as he did, and thab may be the reason we 
have, as it were, been left to our own devices and 
adrift for a time.” 

“Do you think eo, Adie ?” replied her brother. 
‘*Then pray for ua, little woman, and I will 
ellently add my prayers to yours !” 

They had been talking very qnfetly, and had 
thought they were unheard until Captain Dalston 
jolved in the conversation. 

‘* Yes, do pray for us, Miss L’Estrange,’’ he 
said, gently. “I think that is what we need 
more than anyt at the t time.” 

**T will,” said A “and I hope you will, 
too,” and ehe became silent, 





“ Are you not going to begin!” asked the com- 
mander, presently. 

** What, aloud?” {nquiredthe girl. “I hardly 
like t0, Cannot yon do so Instead of me, Captain 
Dalston ¢” 

“No; they would lsten to you more than to 
me,” he replied, earnestly, and turning to the 
men he asked them to unite their prayers to 
those of Miss L’Estrange. 

Oae or two laughed at the idea; others said If 
it did them no good it couldn’) do them much 
harm, so they did not object ; and others seemed 
glad, sayfpg they would like to do so, not that 
they minded meeting death in the neual way, for 
there was often not much time to think sbont it, 
but this lingering affair was not so plearant. 

We may escape yet,” replied Adelaide, with s 
smile ; “ and now, if you really wish it, I will try 
te ask for our much-needed help,” and .afier a 
brief space she began in a clear, eoft voice. 

Her language, if not exactly eloquent, was such 
as entered into every man’s heart around her, 
and when she left off there was scarcely a dry eye 
among them, although, doubtless, they would 
have scornfully disowned the fact. 

The prayer ended, they joined in that beautiful 
bymn— 

Although the ocean waves surround us, 
Thou hast power to save us still.” 


And before they had completed the last verse, 
as if to reward them for thelr falth, a vessel came 
in sight, and each second brought it nearer to 
them, 

They did everything they possibly could to 
attract the attention of thoze on board ; but for 
a long while in vain. . 

It was not until the ship was really passixg 
them that the occupants of the maguificendD man 
of-war noticed the tiny boat upon the waters ; 
then, seeing their evident dietress, the captain 
commanded them to be brought on board, and in 
a short epace of time they were once more in 
safety, and all but two hearts were rejoicing over 
the fact, Those two were Kaymond Egerton and 
his sister, for they knew that they were home- 
ward-bound, and fn leas than a forinight they 
would be on English soll. 

* a. % ” 

Everything was done for the comfort of the 
poor shipwrecked crew, and very soon they were 
all hearty and well agaiu, with the exception of 
Adelaide, who grew weaker cach day, 

She never left the cabin which had been pro- 
vided for her, and fearing sbe waa really fil, Ray- 
mond asked the ship's doctor to go and icok at 
her, which he readily consented to do, 

He found her in a flashed and nervous state 
and highly feverish, He sald the exposure and 
excitement had been too much for her, and if she 
were not kept perfectly quiet, and free from ali 
worry, he feared she would have brain fever; and, 
promising to bring her some composing mixture, 
he left Raymond more perplexed than ever, for 
how waa he to keep Adelaide from anxiety, dearly 
as he loved her | 

Jus at that moment Captain Dalston came to 
his side. 

“L’Estrange,” be said, looking at him eriti- 
cally, “let me have a word with you in your 
cabin at once,” 

“What do you want with me?” asked Ray- 
mond, as scon as they were alone. “Is there 
anything I can do for you?” 

“ Yes,” replied the Captain, quietly, ‘I want 
you to give me your confidence, Will you grant 
me my request?” 

"'T fail to see what hae made you ask for {t,” 
replied Raymond, coolly. ‘* Will you tell me 
that first?” 

“Certainly. You remember the loss of your 
fair wig on the night of the storm! Of course 
you do, Well, I did my best for you among the 
men when they discovered your changed appear- 
ance, and, whatever they might have thought, F 
don’t fancy they have mentioned the subject to 
anyone, and I have refrained from spesking to 
you about it up till now, which will, I think, 
prove I have not come to you out of cariosity, 
but from a true feeling of friendship.” 

“You are very kind,” answered Raymond, 
hengtily, “and I sincerely hope you will always 
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let me look upon you as 8 friend,’ be continued, 
sadly. ‘‘I fear there are not mapy to be found 
worth having.” 

"I will always stand by you on one condition.” 
replied Captain Dalston, earnestly, “You must 
tell me your reason for leaving Eogland fn dis- 
guise, for I cannot help you much unless I really 
know the truth.” 

Raymond did not reply for a short time, for 
Captata Dalston was bub a stranger to him, and 
he did not know how far '> would be safe to 
entrust him with his life's secret. 

He, seeing him hesitate, and quickly guessing 
the cause, instantly put him at his ease. 

*“* L’Estrange,” he began, ‘'I think you are 
afrald to tell me your history ; but you need not 
be, for even if you are ip fauld I will do what I 
con for you. Perhaps you had better know I 
have already found out that you and your sister 
are not the children of the poor fellow who was 
drowned, and I will give you my word I will 
not betray you. Cannot you believe me?” 

» “Ves, I do believe you,” sald Raymond 
m, warmly. “Let ue sit down, and I will 
tell you all,” 

When he had finiehed his narrative Captain 
Daiston clasped his hand warmly. 

* Poor boy |” he exclaimed, with deep feeling. 
“You have indeed snffered, and I fear your 
troubles are not over yet! To my mind there Is 
not the slightest doubt Maurice Henley worked 
that plot in order to get rid of you, and I thal! 
do my best to hunt him down !” 

“You!” said Raymond, ia astonishment. 
*' You don’t even know him, do you? And I 
elmost think the quieter we keep the better, for 
lf we make a stir they will be all ~~ ia 
selzipg me, and I assure you I have no wish to 
see the Ineide of Portland Prison, or any other, 
for I fear there is not s second William to be 
found in all the world.” 

“Indeed, no,’ replied Captain Dalston, 
“ He was truly s noble fellow !” 

“There isno doubt about that,” sald Ray- 
mond, earnestly. ‘It only grieves me that he 
should have lost his life for my sake ; far better 
that I should have died than he!” 

“You muet vot say that, 5 ; you have 
your slater. What would she do without you's” 

"Pour Adelaide 1” he answered, sadly. ‘It 
would have been better for her, too, had we 
never met !’’ 

“Nonsense, my dear fellow,” sald Captain 
Dalston. “I think your meeting her was a 
splendid thing for you both, and I admire her 
courage in linking ber fate with yours.” 

"So do I, Dalston ; but it hae, nevertheless, 
ruined her life.” 

“How so, Egerton? Will not the man she 
cares for walt for her?” 

* Walt for her!" echoed Raymond, “ What 
do you mean? I told you she kfc a home of 
luxury for my sake, acd at present that is all 
you must know. As far as I am concerned I 
have kept nothing from you; but {t would not 
be fair to tell my alster’s cecrets. How came 
you to know she cared for anyone 1” 

‘* William told me so far,” replied Captain 
Dalston, sadly. 

“ How very atrange of him!” remarked Riy- 
raond, more to himself than to his companion, 

“Not so strange aa you think, Egerton.” 

“ Why | ”» 

“Ab!” laughed the Captain, ‘that would 
be telling too much, I must be careful as well 
as you.” 

And, rising, he went towards the door; then 
he turned, and, golng at once to Raymond's side, 
asked him if he ever remembared seeing Robert 
Morley, the firat Meutenant of the ship, before 
they came on board. 

** Well,” replied Egertor, ‘' that is a question 
T cannos answer. Hia iace seems perfectly 
familiar to me, and yet I cannot recollect ever 
having met him, But why do you wish toknow i 
Has he recognised me at all?” 

‘*T fear he has,” replied Captain Dalston, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘and that is the réason I per- 

you to tell me your history this after- 
noon, so that I might try and help you a little. 
I heard him say to a friend of his only a couple 
of hours ago that he would know your features 





anywhere, and that when you arrived in England 
be intended to keep his eye on you; so, old 
fellow, look out for rqualis, and be careful of 
what you sayand do in his presence. Don's 
avoid him, or that will arouce hie suspicious still 
more ; but do not run against him oftener than 
you can help. I fear he is pretty sharp, for even 
that little scar over your left temple has not 
escaped his notice.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
CAPTAIN DALSTON'S DISAPPOINTMENT, 


Te days passed slowly by, and Adelaide re- 
mained much fn the same state of health, 

Dr, G:uld had done his very best for her ; 
but neither he nor anyone else could remove the 
trouble that was oppressing her, and the nearer 
they drew to England the more nervous and 
feverish she became. 

Raymond never left her side, night or day, 
and so avoided Mr. Morley ; but his ab- 
sence st the mess-table, though fully accounted 
for by the good-natured little doctor, gate all the 
more opportunity for his would-be eator to 
talk, and by the time they ariived at Portemouth 
Harbour there was hardly a man on board who 
had not heard that young L'Estrange was ucne 
ether than the escaped convict, Raymond 
Egerton. 

At first they epoke of it as a rumour, but it 
wae not long before they msntioned [fb as a 
certainty, and when Captain Boasley heard of it 
he sent for Raymond to learn the truth of the 
report, 

When he came in answer to the summons he 
quickly zaw that openness was the only thivg 
left for him ; so he told the Captaia his history 
from beginning to end without reserve, ~ 

Captain Beasley, although a very stern oflicer, 
possessed a great deal of common sense, and used 
sound judgment on all occasions, 

The manly manner in which Kaymond Egerton 
told his story went a long way to convince him 
that he was not being deceived. Moreover, 
although he did not mention it to Raymond, he 
was well aquainted with Maurice Henley, and 
neither liked nor trusted him, and he determined 
to call upon him without delay and question him 
thoroughly upon the subject before ne took any 
steps sgainst the prisoner. 

So he ended the conversation by telling 
Raymond he would think the matter well over, 
and in the meantime he must rely on hie honour 
not to leave England sgain without his know- 
ledge ; aleo he requested Raymond to give him 
his future address. 

‘* My rister and I are golog to stay with Captain 
Daleton for the p-esent,” replied the young man, 
quietly, ‘‘and I hope for her sake you will 
hesitate before you give any notice as to my 
whereabouts, for I think any further trials would 
be very serious for her just now.” 

“Poor girl!” esid Captain Beasley, kindly. 
‘*] fear from what Dr. Gould says she ie very far 
from well ; so for her sake and yoar own, Egerton, 
I will do what I can for you. Don't be too 
sanguine at present. And now, as you ssy you 
are going to stay with Daleton for a while, just 
go and send him to me, J should like a word 
with him before we land. And, take my advice, 
do not tell your sister more of this unfortunate 
affair than can possibly be helped, as the quieter 
she Is kept the better.” 

And then Raymond, feeling hiraself to be 
dismissed, thanked Captain Beasley for hie kind- 
ness, and went in search of his friend, A few 
minutes later Captain Dalston entered the cabin, 
and the two men had a long and earnest conver- 
sation. 

Much to Daleton’s disappointment he found 
Captain Beasley determined to make al! inquiries 
about Raymond Egerton himeelf, and he made 
Captain Dalston promise not to let him leave his 
father’s house on any pretence until he heard 
from him, for, sithough he believed Raymond to 
be innocent, and wished to prove him so, he had 
—— to help a run-away convict— if he were 

lty. 

And with these terms Captain Dalston had to 
be satiefied, for, although he longed to help his 





young he saw it would be prudent to say 
no aeenthe subject. 


That afternoon they arrived at Portsmouth 
Harbcur, and Raymond and Adelaide were almost 
the last to leave the ship, as Captain Dalston was 

looking after his own men, providing thea 
with a small amount of money each, to last them 
until he had made bis report to the company who 
employed them, and that he was obliged to 
borrow from Captain Beasley, his own having ali 
been lost in the Sea Queen, 

" Are you fealing better to-day, Adie?” aeked 
Raymond, taking his sister's band affectlonateiy 
in hiv, “I think you are looking a livtle brighter 
than you were.” 

‘‘T fancy I am flushed, dear,’ she auewered, 
sadly, “for I am eo nervous and excited I hardly 
know how to sit still.” ‘ 

"Poor iitile woman!” replied ber brother, 
kindly ; “but our troubles are nearly over now, 
dear, and when once we are in Dalston’s house 
we shall both feel quite well, I hope.” 

“T trust so, Raymond ; bat I cannot forget 
that we are again in England, and that any 
minute you may be recognised, Ob, Ray! the 
thought of it nearly kills me!” 

“Why, old girl, where is your trust?” said 
Raymond Egerton, with forced chcerfulness, 
“You've been telliag me to have faith al! along, 
and now you seem to have forgotten all your 
little sermons, and are making yourself look quite 
ill jast when I thought you were improving a 
little,” and he kissed her lovingly on either cheek. 
“There ] I am eure that delicate attention of 
mine has ever so much revived you! Hasn't it, 
dear *” and for the first time for mapy months 
he laughed merrily. 

Adelaide looked at him in astonishment. 

“Why, Ray, what has comeover you} I have 
not seen you eo bright for a long while.” 

“ You see, dear,” he replied, ‘it would nob be 
well for us both to be down-hearted ; so if you 
won't try and cheer me, I must see what I can 
do to amuse you. But when you get to Dalston’s 
you must endeavour to rouse yourself a little, 
for It would be a bad way of repaying all his 
kindness to us if we were always dull—-would it 
not, dearle?” 

"You are right,” she sald, smiling up at 
him. “I will do my best to ged better for your 
sake,” 

** That is my own brave gir! again!” he said, 

hily, “And now I must tell you something 
w I have wanted to confess for ages ; but [ 
fear you will be dresdfully vexed, although I 
really could not help it.” 

“What is it, Ray?” she inguired, gently. 
“JT should never be cross with you, dear, what- 
ever you had done, so do not be afraid to tell 
me,” 
'* How good you are, Adie!” he replied, softly. 
‘* Well, you will remember when we left Oid 
England you gave me your purse to take care of, 
and on the pight of the storm I lost it, Here 
weare back again without a penny in the world, 
and what are weto do} We have no clothes 
except those we have on. Is it not terrible for 
us, dear 1” 

* Not so serious as you think, old boy ; so do 
not fret about it any longer. I forgot to tell you 
poor William presented me with his money- 
bag 23 a parting gift just before I left the wreck. 
He said he had a preeentiment that we should 

"Did he, indeed?” replied Reymond, with 
feellog. ‘‘ What a noble fellow he was, Adie! I 
regret his death more every day, I shail never 
meet with such a friend again,” 

“T fear not,” said Adelaide, with teare in her 
eyes. “There could not be two William Harveys 
in the whole world !.” 

Before either could epesk again they heard a 
tap at the door, and Captain Dalston entered. 

“ Raymond,” he said, ‘‘ Captain Beasley wanis 
you to go to bim at once.” 

_“T hope there is nothing the matter!” said 
Adelaide, growing pale. 

" Not anything,” replied the Captain, ‘' He 
only wants to say good-bye,” and, turning round, 
he saw that Raymond Egerton had lefo them 
alone. 
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Going to Adelaide's side, and taking her hand 
gently in his, be said— 

"Tam so glad you are a little better; bat how 
cold youare} Pat this rug round you until we 
are ready to start.;” and, sulting the action to 
the word, he pulled the coverlet off the berth and 
placed it over her knees, 

“Ts that better, Miss Adelaidei’’ he asked, 
teaderly. You should not feel chilly in summer, 
should you 1” 

"You are very good to me,” she replied, emil- 
ing up at him, “and I feel I shall never be able 
to show you how grateful I am.” 

“YT do not want any gratitude,’ he answered, 
brightly. “If I have only gained your friend- 
ship Iam more than repaid for any little service 
I may have shown you. Will you be my friend, 
Adelaide t” 

"Yes, indeed I will,” she replied, warmly. 
"How coald I be anything else after all your 
kindness 1” 

“Tam glad of it,” he said, quietly, and thea 
he became eilent, for he was longing for the time 
to come when he could ask her to be his wife, 
yet he refrained from telling her of his love, feel. 
ing sure she did not respond to his affection, so 
he determined to waft and to do hie utmost to 
make her care for him with all her heart, and not 
run the risk of belng refused, 

“ Are you given to day-dreams!” asked Ade- 
laide, laughing, seeing his transcendental mood. 

“ Not generally,” he anawered. “I fear I am 
a stupid companion, Miss Egerton, but I promise 
to be more enterteiaing when I get you home,” 

"Don’t you think we shall be a great trouble 
to your poor old father, Captaia Dalston }” 

" Certainly not. My father is a dear old man, 
and will you and Raymond as his own 
children. I think you will remind him of my 
sister, who died when she was about your age, 
and I want to ask you to try and take her place 
& little, will you 1” 

“Indeed I will do anythingI can,” replied 
Adelaide, gently. ‘I shall be only too glad if 
be will les me.” 

Just ab thab moment Raymond Egerton re- 
turned, and pat an end to further conversation, 
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That night found them the most welcome 
guests of Mr, Daleton, who, rejoicing over the 
safe return of his son, was only too pleased to re- 
ceive his guests also, and It was quilie late before 
they retired to rest, 

However, the next morning found them all 
fairly well, and after breakfast, Adelaide devoted 
herself to her kindly hoet ; with her swee>, win- 
ning manner and gentle ways she crept into his 
heart at once. 

“Raymond,” said Captain Dalston, as they 
were sauntering along the beautiful grounds to- 
gether, “ I wonder why that fellow Morley is so 
dead against you! He will do you mischief if he 
cap.” 

“T know he will, but I don’t think Captain 
Beasley will allow him. He told me he would do 
his beat to stop him before we parted, and I 
think Morley will be careful about keeping in 
with the Captain on account of future favours, 
and the lova of Beasley's friendship would do him 
a good deal of harm,” 

" Of course ip would, but I fail to understand 
what he should want to split upon you for.” 

" Well, I think I see the reason, old fellow. The 
fact is, he let ond the other day he is a cousin of 
Maurice Henley’s, I learnt that from Captain 
Beasley yesterday, and I should not be eurprisad 
if he knowa more of the affair than he pretends 
to, for now I remember meeting him on the very 
evening of the robbery ; he was walking In the 
garden, apparently coming away from the house, 
but as it was no business of mine, I did not in- 
quire about hia.” 

“Depend upon it, Ray,” auswerel Captain 
Dalston, * that young man {fe more deeply in- 
volved than either you or I imagine. Well, all 
we have to do Is to walp. I feel a crisis is near 
at hand,” 

“T hope not, for Adelaide's sake,” replied Ray- 
mond h feeling. “ What d 
become of her if I were taken up again!” 
“Do not fear for her, Ray; she is more than 


welcome where she Is, We should never grow 
tired of her, I assure you.” 

There was something so earnest in the Cap- 
tain’s voica that Raymond looked at him keenly, 
and the man’s face told its own tale ; there was 
no need to question his meaning. 

" Dalston,” sald Raymond Egerton, quietly, 
"T said once I could not tell my sister's secrete, 
bat I think it is better, perhaps, that you should 
know them; only do not refer to what Jam 
about to entrust you with in ber presence. ‘Will 
you give me your promise ? ” 

“I will,” answered Captain Dalston, firmly, 
“bat If you think Miss Egerton would not like 
me to know, I would rather you did not confide 
in me,” 

“I consider it better to do so, Dalston, for it 
may guide you a little in the future, I want you 
to me, if I am ever imprisoned again, to 
let Sir Reginaid Erakine know the whole story of 
my escape from Portland, and subsequent fight 
with Adelaide abroad. Will you de so out of 
friendebip for us both ?” 

“Certainly I will, Raymond, but what has Sir 
Reginald Erskine to do with our present conver- 
sation? I thought you were golvg to tell me 
your sister’s secret,” 

“So I am, Dalston; it ie all coming ont in 
time.” 

"Well, suppose you finish one story first,” 
answered the Captain, somewhat impatiently ; 
“for I don’t suppose that ‘old buster ’ has any- 
thing to do with Adeleide’s history.” 

“Unfortunately, everything!” replied Ray- 
mond Egerton, quietly. 

LU How 1 ” 

" Because the ‘old buster,’ as you call him, is 
no other than Adelaide’s husband |” 

Captain Dalston became very pale, but he did 
not lose hie self- possession, and, turning to Ray- 
mond, promieed he would let Sir Reginald know, 
should it be ° 

"Did she leave him for your sake, Egerton?” 
he aaked, gravely. ‘‘ Let me bear all about it; 
I should be glad to know.” 

And Raymond told him the whole affair, from 
the day she met him on the beach up til] the time 
she left her home, 

“Poor girl,” said Captain Dalston, “how she 
must have suffered, especially as you say ehe loves 
him so much, She has, indeed, a noble character, 
and I hope she may be happy yet. Now, old 
fellow, {f you will excuse me, I will go in, as I 
have some letters to write,’ and, with a parting 
wave, he lefi his com ‘a side. 

“ How splendidly he bore it!'’ thought Ray- 
mond Egerton, as he watched his retreating 
figure. “I had no idea until this morning that 
he cared for her, but I fear there is no doubt of 
it; those sort of secrets need not be told in 
words,” 

Whether Captain Dalston’s correspondence was 
of importance or no, he never pub pen to psper 
that morning, but he sat with bent head, making 
up his mind bo bear his d intment bravely. 

* Adelaide! Adelaide! ” moaned, ‘I did 
not realise until to-day how greatly I loved you, 
and I find 1 must forget that euch love bas ever 
been, Oh! my darling, how bitter it {sto know that 
you can never be aught to me now ; but I thank 
Heaven I did not tell you, Poor child! you have 
sorrow enough of your own without sharing mine 
too, Yes, it is better s0; perhaps you would 
never have been very fond of me, I trust ycu 
will be very bappy some day, and I-~I shall live 
my life for ever alone !” 





CHAPTER VII. 
MAURICE HENLEY’S CONFESSION, 


Captain BEASLEY was nob the man to let the 
grass grow under his feet, and two days after he 
arrived in Eogland he travelled down to Kent to 
have an interview with Maurice Henley. 

Oa arriving at his residence, however, he 
thought all must be away from home, for the 
windows seemed closed and every was 
drawn, but the barking of a dog told him some- 





one must still be in the house, and after ascend- 


ing the broad, white steps, he loudly rang the 
bell, 


The door was quickly opened by a very im- 
poeing-looking butler, who, on being asked if 
Mr, Henley was ab home, replied, very gravely, 
“that his master had died the day before.’ 

“Dear me! I am awfully sorry to hear 
that!” replied Captain Beasley, with such evi- 
dent regret that the butler thought it was born 
of sorrow for the dead man, and asked bim in. 

"Do come in, sir?” he repeated, seeing Cap- 
tain Beasley hesitate. “I assure you Mre. Hen- 
ley would wish you to do ao,” and without 
another word he led the way through a megui- 
ficent hall to the spacious, well-furnished draw ing- 
room beyond, 

A few minutes later Mrs, Henley entered the 
apartment ; she knew Captain Beasley well, and 
welcomed him warmly. 

“Tt is -very good of you to leb me see you ab 
all,” he began, “I fear I should not have dis- 
turbed you in your time of trouble, and if you 
like I will go away and call on you again later 
on.” 

“Oh, no!” she replied, ‘‘do not go, I am 
glad to have someone to talk to, it ie so dull here 
alone, I fear you wanted to see wy poor hus- 
band,”’ she continued, “but you are too late, 
Was it about anything important, Captain 
Beasley, or only to give him a friendly call?” 

“jam more than sorry not to have seen Mr, 
Henley before he passed away,” anewered the 
Captain, ‘for I wanted him to help me unravel 
a mystery, and Iam afraid now the truth will 
never be known.” 

“Do tell me inatead,” replied the young 
widow. “I may be able to help you, Captain 
Beasley, for I know most of Maurice's secrets,” 

“Do yous” sald her compsnion, with a smile, 
“then either you must be a very skilful woman, 
Mra, Henley, or your husband must have been an 
Intensely clever man to Jeb you think so; but in 
this case, perhaps, you might have heard a little, 
for I believe you were rather Interested once in 
young fellow named Raymond Egerton, and [t 
was on his behalf I called this morning.” 

‘Raymond Egerton,” she repeated, growing 
very pale, ‘*Oh! Captain Beasley, if you have 
any idea where he fs I entreat ycu to tell me, 
Poor fellow!” she continued, with agitation, 
**he bas indeed been cruelly wronged |” 

“I thought eo,” he answered, quietly, ‘* but 
{b Is.not too late to make some amends even now; 
so if you know he has been wronged, fo nob 
delay clearing his name for a day longer than you 
can help.” 

“You are right,” she sald, in a trembling 
voice, *'and I am only waiting until my hos- 
band is buried to make bis confession known to 
allthe world. I promized him I would do so,” 


“Hiz confession!” repeated the Captain, 
excitedly. “He did confess, then! I am Indeed 
thankful!” 


“Yes, Captain Beasley,” replied the young 
widow, ‘he wrote the whole story cf his guflo 
before he died, and asked me to have ft pub- 
lished in all the pspers, Hoe had greatly sloxed, 
but he was more than sorry, and bis last words 
were of Raymond, praying for bis forgivenese. 
Panishment always follows crime, and 1 am sure 
Maurice was fully punished for his, for I think 
he has had & miserable jife ever since that poor 
fellow wae condemned. He always looked 
wretched, even In his best days, and when he 
heard Raymond Egerton had eacaped from Port- 
land he grew so nervous avd restless that he 
quite wore himself out. He had a very delicate 
heart, and he could nob stand the constant 
anxiety and anguish of mind, and died from 
theer exhaustion av last ; but Iam giad it Is #0, 
since {t has cleared poor Raymond’s name, And 
now, Captain Beasley, would you tell me how 
you first found our friend, and where he ia at 
the present iime?"’ 

“* Certainly, I will do both,” he replied, and 
then he told her the story from the beginnirg to 
the end. 

“Tam so thankful!” she eaid, with tears in 
her eyer. “And will you go down to him to- 
day and tell him who it was who wronged him, 
and ask him if he can forgive Maurice now that 





he is dead?” 












“Tam sure he can, Mrs. Henley,” answered 
Captain Beasley, gravely, ‘‘ because he al 
thought it was your late husband who had | 
the plot to ruin him, and he told me he forgave 
him fally, as he really did it for your sake.” 

“Ob, do not say that!” che pleaded, “or I 
shall never be happy sgatn, for it makes me feel 
Tam a partner In Mr. Henley’s guilt, and I really 
never heard the truth until lass week. I know 
I treated Raymond very cruelly ; but no one can 
tell how miserable I have been, and I suppuse I 
always shall be now!” she added, Boa 04 “rT 
ouly wish that I could die!” and then she cried 
aa if her heart would break. 

"Come, Mrs. Henley,” said the Captain, in a 
fatherly manner, a smile passing over his mobile 
mouth, for he had reaily said what he did to 
find out whether Raymond had any 
chance of belng happy after all, “you must not 
wish to die, you know, for you have a long 
life to look forward to, and I have no doubt 
many pleasant thivg: will turn up for you. You 
are rather overdone at the present time, but you 
will get over it by-and-by ; and now I want you 
to tell me why you looked so distressed when I 
told you Robert Morley had recognised our young 
friend, Did he know anything about your hus- 
‘band’s gullt?” 

“Oh, Captain Beasley,” she said, *’ Maurice 
asked menot to bring Mr. Morley’s name into 
the story, as it would only ruin him, and do Ray- 
mondno good, Need I tell you?” 

‘* Yes, Mra. Henley; I certainly thick you 
ought to divalge everything you know. If Mr. 
Morley had anythiog to do with that disgraceful 
affair he should be branded before the world ; 
aud I, for one, would not spare him!” 

‘* Bat Maurice has taken all the blame upen 
himself,” she continued, "so Raymond’s name 
would be cleared jast the same ; but I will tell 
you all I know, and you must ach as you think 
bead,” 

Then she told him that her husband had con- 
fided to bis cousin Robert that he wished in some 
way to injure Raymond Egerton, and geb- him 
turned out of the bank. 

Robert Morley had thought of the plot, and 
afterwards secretly helped Maurice to carry it 
out, and ever since he had kept Maurice on thorns 
by threatening to expose him if he did not buy 
hie silence, 

‘' Maurice confessed to me,” she said, ' that 
he has paid him many thousands to keep quiet 
and not betray his secret, and I expect he in- 
tended to make a good harvest ont of my poor 
husband now that he really bas found Ray- 
mond.” 

* Perhaps so,” replied the Captain, gravely ; 
“ but he has come to the end of his tether at 
last; and now, Mrs, Henley, have you anything 
more to tell me 7” 

“Nothing,” she replied. “ You know all that 
I do, 1 wiil show you his ‘confeselon if you 
lize,’’ and she fetcned bim the paper, duly signed 
and witnessed. ‘‘ Next Monday it will be made 
public to the world unless Mr, Egerton would 
prefer my publishing iv at once; if so I must of 
course obey him.” 

‘ No, I will answer for him, Mrs, Henley. I 
am sure he would rather wait until after the 
funeral,” and with a few kindly words he left her 
alone, bat with a ighter heart than she had felt 
for some tims p ast. . 

A few hours later,o» Captain Dalston was wa'k- 
ing home from the station after having been to 
London to see the owners of the lost Sea Queen, 
he was overtaken by Csptain Beasley, 

** Hallo, Dalston!” he ehouted. ‘Don’t 
walk quite so fast, or I shall never catch you 
upt" 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” began the younger 
man, ‘I did not notice you.” 

"T thought you did not,” he replied. “Aud 
now listen ; I will tell you some good news, I 
ran down to Kent this morafyg, and nothirg 
could be more satisfactory ; 3 written confession, 
and everything as plain ae a pike-staff!" 

“You don’t mean it!” said Captain Dalston, 
excitedly, “It is indeed awfully clever of you ; 
but how on earth did you manage it?” 

Weill, I can’t eay I had much to do with it,” 
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he replied, smiling, “ss it was all ready for me 
when I arrived there,” 

**T hardly understand you.” 

** Well, I will put it plainer for you, Dalston. 
When I reached ’s residence I found the 
= fellow had died yesterday, and he seems to 

ve ted, and made a clean breast of it, I 
read confession myself, and it is perfectly 
clear from begianing to end. He also had « 
magistrate to witness the signature, and after the 
funeral it is going to be published.” 

“Tam indeed thankful!” answered Captain 
Dalston, gravely ; ‘‘and I am very gratefal to 
you for all the trouble you have taken,” 

* Not at all,” replied Captain Beasley, smiling ; 
‘* and now I suppose you have forgiven me for 
not allowing you to see Into the affair yourself }” 

* Certainly, ele ; I have nothing to forgive. I 
only feared abt one time you could not trust me.” 

** Tb was not that, Dalston; bub you see you 
made {t clearly understood that Egerton was a 
friend of yours, and I thought that as I was a 
disinterested party I had better sift the matter, 
for if things had gone wrong—you had not been 
able to prove Raymond Egerton’s innocence, and 
he had @ second time—you would have 
found yourself in a very difficult position. Do 
you understand }” i 

“ Perfectly ; and I confess I should have done 
my beat to help Egerton uader any circumstances, 
even if the whole world had gone against him 
again, for I consider he is a splendid fellow.” 

**T like him very much too!” replied Captain 
Beasley, “‘bud I would have given him up to 
justice if I bad for a miaute entertained the 
thought that he was gullty; and now let us 
shake hands, Dalton, Al! misunderstandings are 
cleared away, and we must be good friends once 
more.’ 

“Tamonly too rejoiced It is s0,” replied he, 
with feeling, and they clasped hands warmly, 
then walked on in silence. “ By-the-bye,” said 
Captain Dalston, after a short time, ‘‘ what about 
Morley? Did you bear anything of him?” 

‘Tam sorry to say I did,” replied Captain 


Beasley, and then he reiated all that Mrs, Henley | 


had told him. 

“What a scoundrel he must be! What do 
you iatend to do in the matter?” 

"T ehali have to let Egerton decide that point,” 
he answered, ‘* as it is a private offenc? more than 
a public one ; but of one thingI am determined, 
end that fs, he shal! uot remainin the navy any 
longer, for I will make it hot for him.” 

** T am glad of it,” replied Captain Dalston, "TI, 
for one, would rejoices to see him huoted down ; 
and now will you walk in} I think we shall find 
the brother and slater with my father In the 
library.” 

- * ¥ r * 

When Raymond Egerton heard that he wes 
once more free, and about to be cleared before 
the world, his joy knew no bounds, and to gentle 
Adelaide {b was welcome news indeed. 

"Ob, Ray, I am so thankfa!, dear !” she cried, 
“*My poor old boy, I do hope now your sufferings 
are over |” 

“And yours, too, my darling sister!” he 
replied, with feeling. “ Adelaide, I shall never 
forget what a brave little woman you have been |” 
and he stooped and kissed her brow. ‘ And now, 
Captain Beasley, let me thank you again for all 
the trouble you have taken on my behalf. 
Believe me, I nm alncerely grateful to you for all 
your kiadness to me and to my dear sister,” 

* Yee, indeed, Captain Beasley,” enid Adelaide. 
“You have our moet heartfelt gratitude, but I 
have no words at my command at the present 
time wherewith to express it. I feel too happy 
to ¢peak.” 

“Do not try,” said the Captaia, graciously. 
‘*T assure you I do not wish for any thanks. I 
am more than repald by seelyg your brother a 
free and honoured man once more,” 

“Thank you, sir!” said Raymond, and Ade- 
laide for answer could only give a smile of joy. 

The old man, too, wes perfectly delighted, and 
clasped their hands again and again, 

Raymond and Adelaide did not forget how 
much they were indebted to thelrnoble friend, 





Captain Dalston, and they told him earnestly 
how deeply they felt all his goodness to them ; 





and he put his own sorrow on ons side for 
en {nto his friends’ joy. 


--- 


CHAPTER VIIL 
REUNITED, 


Wuew Sir Reginald Erskine read in the Z'imes 
the confession of Maurice Henley he felt intensely 
surprised and upset, for he was a kind, generous. 
hearted mon, and as he thought of the years of 
suffering he had Inflicted on Raymond Egerton 
deep regret filled his mind, 

{s firet impulse was to find the young fellow, 
gor ier erty) Pani 
ohiog ab the paper or Information as 
to bis whereabouts he saw that “ Mr, Egerton /s 
staying with Mr. Dalston, Heathdale, Guild- 
ford”; and, taking hie hat, he quickly left the 
Grand Hotel, and a few minutes later he was 
whirling down to Guildford as fast as the express 
could carry him. 

Rsymond was walking in the garden, close to 
the lodge gates, when Sir Reginald entered, and 
stepping forward he greeted him in a courteous 
mt Mr. E ” he began, “I cannot tell 

r. Egerton, , *T cann you 
how grieved Iam that any mistake of mine should 
have caused you all these years of disgrace and 

. Can you ever forgive me?” he con- 
tinusd, with emotion, ‘for I feel I have blighted 
your life?” 

“T have nothing to forgive, Sir Reginald,” 
answered Raymond Egerton, warmly, “ for if I 
had been the jadge I ehould have given the same 
sentence ; 80 do not think any more about ft,” 

"You are a noble fellow, Egerton, and I hope 
you wili shake hands with me. That's right,” ds 
Raymond clasped his without a moment’s hesfia- 
tion, “And now, tell me, is there anything in 
the world I can do to make some recompense to 
you for all you have gone through ?” 

" Yes,” replied Raymond, smiling, ‘Make my 
sister happy, and I shall be more than repaid.” 

Sir Reginald looked at his companion in astonish. 
ment, then safid,— 

“T did not know you had a sister, Egerton ; 
but if there {s anything I can do to serve her I 
will not neglect it for your sake,” 

“ And for her own, 1 expect, when you see her,” 
sald Raymond, laughirg. 

His lordship looked very grave ; but, as they 
had now entered the house, he had no time to 
reply, for Raymond opened the door cf one of 
the rooms, and said, — 

“You will find her in there, Sir Reginald. I 
need not introduce you,” and fn another minute 
he found himeelf beside Adelaide—the wife he so 


| dearly loved, but who bad been lost to him. 


She uttered one glad ory, and fell fafnting In 
hie arms, 

When she recovered they had a long and earnest 
conversation, aud she fully explained all the 
mystery of their misunderstanding, Sir Regivald, 
pressing her to his heart, begged her to forge» 
the past, and be his own sweet wife once more ; 
and thus the two who had parted in anger were 
reunited by the bonds of love. 

* Where is your wedding-ring?” he asked, 
gently. ‘' I am sorry you ever took io off, darl- 
ing. » 


“J was obliged to do so, dear,” she auswered, 
“ for I wanted to go abroad as Miss L’Estrange. 
Bat ft Is not far off,” she laughed, ‘‘I have 
always worn it round my neck under my dress ;’ 
and taking it from ite hiding-place she handed [t 
to him, and once again it was put on her finger, 
and this time ft was never to be . ‘ 

When they -returned to thelr home Sir 
Reginald’s first gift to Adelaide was the bracelet 
she had lost on the sea beach, and she said she 
would rather have that than anything elee in the 


world, 
. 7 * aa 


R-ymond Egerton received letters of congratu- 
lation from ail sides, aud those who hai been 
most ready to condemn him were among the first 
to ask for a return of his friendship. 

As for poor old Mr. and Mrs, Henley, they 
seemed almost broken-hearted about the whole 
affair, for not only had they wronged Raymond, 
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bat they had to bear the disgrace of the world 
icnowing Maurice’s dishonour, besides mouraing 
the losa of tha son they well-nigh worshipped. 

Loule Henley had not told her pareate-in-law 

about the confession until after the funera', 
thinking ib best to leave them to endure their 
sorrow quietly as as ; but when the 
poor old people the dad news they travelled 
down to Guildford the same day to ask Ray- 
mond to forgive them for the way they had mis- 
judged him, 
Very touching it wax to sce ther, with their 
bent heads and eyes filled with tears, begging 
the young man beside them to forgeh the past, 
make their home his once more, and ve again a 
ron to them. 

Aud Raymond, although he greatly wished to 
travel abroad to recraib his health after so much 
care end anxlety, could not say no to his sorrow- 
stricken old friends ; so assuring them he would 
never leave them while they lived, he did his 
best to cheer them, and they returned to their 
home with Hghter hearta. 

Bat the trial had been too much for them, 
and befors the end of the year they had both 
eutered into their rest, 

When Mr, Henley’s will was read it was dis- 
covered he had left jl his immense wealth to 
Raymond who had kept his promise, 
and never them even for a day’s pleasure, 
and had done his utmoet to comfort them both, 

an * 


Captain Beasley had loat no time in calling 
Robert Morley to an account for his disgraceful 
conduct. 

He much wished Raymond to take proceed- 
ings againat him ; bus Mr. Morley so earnestly 
eatreated the latter not to do so that be forgave 
him, on condition that he left England, and did 
not return to it again ; so he sent fo his resig- 
nation, and was only too glad to quit the 
country. 

Not having any relations living, there were no 
tles to hold him back. 

~ > > * 


Louie Henley bad constantly met Rsymond 
Egerton during the year be had lived with the 
old people, and when they had passed away, and 
he was sgain his own master, with a geod for- 
tune ab hia command, he gladly told her of his 
iove, 

She, who had suffered so rauch, wae onca more 
happy in her new-fouad joy, which she feared 
at one time was losb to her for ever, 

* + * é 


Captain Dalston still lives with his dear ald 
father, and he fs quite determined hse will never 
marry, for in his op{nion there is no other woman 
worthy to fill Adelaide Erakine’s place in his 
heart in al! the world. 


(THE END} 








No people in the world can exceed the Chinese 
in the matter of economy. They waste nothing. 
The old cast-off account book of the merchan’ is 
cut into pieces and oiled to serve, instead of 
glass, In windows or lanterns, A coolle who has 
4 six hours’ march with a heavy burden will 
raturn to his point of departure without having 


broken his fast, fa order to save the two cents his | 


breakfast would have cost away from home. 
Nothing fa more curious than to see them eat, 
although, with thelr famous chopsticks, they do 
not perform all the wonderful feats generally 
supposed, oe is eerved them in bowls 
or saucers, and with the chopsticks they ralss ihe 
pieces of meat or fish to the mouth, with sufficient 
grace. Each one has # bowl of rice, which he 
holds close to his lips, and with the aid of the 
chopsticks he pushes the contents into his mouth. 
It {s curious to see them pick wp with their chop- 
sticks the grains of rice that fail on the ground. 
The children are taught this arb from their 


earliest ; ust be lost, not even 
the munities: nothing m no 
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JEAN DorMgR was spending tho autumn up in 
Cumberland with her friend Mrs, Mayland. 

The long rambles and rides with her congenial 
hostess, the paucity of troublesome vieitors, and 
the sence of resb alter the rueh of a Scarborough 
season were pleasant to the soul of Jean Dormer, 
who cherished vague dreams and aspirations 
which her social success asa beauty and helress 
failed altogether to satlefy, 

She had been out for a long gallop, this bright 
morning, and, much as she enjoyed Rose's 
society was in a mood when she did not regret 
that her friend had been detained at home by a 
pile of tlresome business letters. 

On the wey back, Jean selected a road that 
was somewhat unfamiliar to her—which, cf 
course, added to its attractivenesa, At the foot 
of the last steep bill, the groom’s horse cast a 
shoe, and the groom was obliged to stop in a 


' blacksmith’s shop, near by, to have it replaced. 


Miss Dormer was xitch t6o good a horse- 
woman to have any fear about riding alone. She 
pushed forward, eo occupied between her 
theughts snd the admiration of the landscspe, 
that she paid less attention to Dancer than 
prudence demanded; for though as good-hearted 
& creature as ever lived, Dancer was nearly as 
nervous as & fine lady, and had a trick of taking 
fright as easily ; and, when frightened, he wae 
apt to behave almost aa foolishly, as if he had 
been a human belong. 

They were passing. long eweep of low brick 
wali surmounted by an fron fence, which en- 
closed the grounds ci Edgewood, oue of the 
finest places in the vicinity. 

Jean cast longing glances.at the glimpse .of 
lovely delle aud green lawns visible through the 
great trees, and at length the old mansien, with 
its twisted chimneys and broad terraces came 
in view, 

She was thinking what a pity 1b seemed that 
such a residence should have remained so long 
shot up, of no benefit or use, for Jean had 
Atilitarian theories among numeroue others, and 
was haunted by cecasional doubts as to whether 
anybody had a right to be very rich, 

Taen she thought of the melancholy story of 
ths owner of Ejgewood, and pitied him out of 
her womanly kindness for being a wanderer un 
the face of the earth, with the shadow of a cruel 
suspicion harging over his path, beneath the 
gioom of which he must walk to the end of bis 
days. 

She was brought suddenly down from her 
reverie by a eudden mad plurge on the part 
of Dancer which would have uuseated an ordinary 


rider, 

In a flash the horse had the bit between his 
teeth, and was tearing along at a terrific pace, 
driven frantic by the sight of a creaking waggon 
with a white curtain fluttering In- the breeze 
like a sail, which had unexpectedly emerged 
from @ narrow cross-road directly fn his face. 

Dancer’s speed increased each Inetant, Jean 
aid not lose her presence of mind, but she lost 
all control over the terrified anima), and she 
realised that some dreadful injury, or death, was 
imminent. 
~ Qa the horse tore, walls and trees seeming to 
join in the frantic race. Jean felt herself grow 
dizzy and sick; she clutched blindly at the 
pommel ; then she beard a loud shout from a 
man’s voice, perceived that she wae clore to a 
age of open gates, could dimly see » gentleman 

the road frantically waving his hat. 

Startled from his course, Dancer swerved and 
plunged up the avanue, Kepaire had been going 
on in the carriage-way, snd checked his pace a 
little. Farther on were heaped piles of gravel 
which proved such a hindrance that the gentle- 
man was enabled to overtake him and se'zs the 
bridle. 

Dancer recovered his senses as suddenly as he 
had yielded to his spaem of slarm, and stood 
quiet and repentant while the gentleman helped 

Dormer out of the saddle, and astisted her 
to a garden seat close at hand. 

By the time he had fastened Dancer to a tree, 





Jean's vertigo had passed ; she was able to look 
about, speak collected!y, and ty to thauk her 
preeerver, 

He was an entire stranger to her—a tail, 
elegant looking man of perhaps five and-thirty, 
with the saddest face she had ever seen, and 
great, eombre eyes that made her fee! as if she 
saw a son! watching its own miscry—a misery 
which had lasted so long that ib was as familiar 
as life itself, 

He snuswered her thanks by a grave bow, then 
sald, — 

** You will be more comfortable 
terrace ; [t Is only s very short walk,” 

He offered his arm with an afr of such quiet 
authority that Jean accepted it in passive 
obedience, and presently found heree!f established 
in a comfortable easy-chalr on the broad stone 
flags, The gentleman disappeared indoors for a 
moment, and then came bick with a glass ol 
water. She drank eagerly. and felt quite reatored, 

**f don’t know how to thank you,” she sald, 
with a faint smile. 

“ There is no need—and you are better ? 
responded, 

“Quite well ogain. I—I think ib wae nod 
fright——” : 

“I am very sure it was not,” he» 
she hesitated, 

He said nothiog more, An odd sensation ef 
shyness crept over Jean, and, just to break the 
silence, she seid,— 

*] thought this place was shut up—I am sure 
I was told so when I first came into the 
bourhood.” 


on the 


"ha 


joined, ae 


I am Carrol 

He looked fall in her face while speakiug : 
there was au expression In his eyes as ff he almoet 
expected to see her shrink at the name, Oddly 
enough, the possibility af. bis beiug Mr. Thayne 
had not occurred to her; but she cavght thao 
look, and, with feminine quickness, was able to 
repress even a glance of surpriee, 

“Then Lam among the first to weleome you 
back,” she said, in a frank, genial way, which was 
one of her great charme—possessing at once a 
simplicity that was almos! childlike, and ao 
womanly digntiy few could equal, “ You know 
my friend Mra, Mayland? 1 am vieiting her— 
my name is Jean Dormer--I think, at least, I 
ought to-iutroduce myself, after this uncere- 
monfous and involuntary intrusion,” 

She laughed, and Jean's laugh was like a lbtle 
peal of silver bells, Mr, Thayne only smiled, as 
he answered, -— 

‘*S ac very glad the gates happened to be 
open to recelve you,” 

**[ daren’t think what would have happened 
if they hadu’t been, and you standing there," she 
began, but broke off with @ sbiver, 

" Don’t think about It—when anything painfal 
can be forgotten—it is wise to forget,” he said, 
quickly, then added, “ Your horee looks av qulet 
as a lamb, after bis {nsane behaviour. He looks 
ashamed of himeelf, too, which speaks well for 
hie disposition.” 

“Oh, he fs the kindest creature imaginable, 
only he takes fright so easily!” Jean replled, 
and explained how the accident occurred. 

Then ehe remembered that she ought to take 
her departure, and eald,— 

** Dancer and [ must go home, or Mrs, May- 
Jand will think we are lost." 

** But you will hardly like to ride alone——” 

" Oh, thanks, {t ls perfectly safe,” Jean Inter- 
rapted, rising. 

** [I only meant to propose sending a groom 
to foliow you,” Mr, Thayne rejoined, and as shes 
comprehended that he thonght she had been 
afraid he meant to offer his society, and that ehe 
shrank from accepting It. 

“Dancer will behave with the wisdom cf 
Solomon,” she sald, looking stra/ght at him with 
her beautiful, clear eyes full of cordialiby and 
gratitude, ‘ You must not think me uvgrateful 
because I can’ thank you—wheno come to 
see Mrs. Mayland, she will do it better, You 
wil bave two welcomes—one for yotireelf, the 
other on my account.” 
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Her three-and-bwenty years and her being so 
accustomed to be treated as a power fn the social 
world enabled her to say this with graceful ease, 
but again she only received a bow, 

“LT will bring your horse,” Mr. Thayne said, 
aud very soon Jean was in the saddle. 

He walked by her side down the avenue, and, 
as they reached the gates, Miss Dormer eaw her 
groom turning a corner of the road, and waited 
for him to come up, 

“T hope you will come soou and let Mrs. May- 
land thank you,” were her last words, and she 
frankly extended her hand as she spoke. 

** You are very kind,” he ssid, jast touching 
the tips of the dainty-gloved fingers with his ; 
“ very kind!” 

Jean rode on thinking. 

“ It-was only deront to show plainly what I 
felt ; {t might have looked forward, to another 
man—but he understood. Perhaps he was not 
obliged to me, though—he looks as if he were 
too proud‘even to accept sympathy. How he has 
suffered |” 

Between fright at Jean’s accident, wonder at 
the odd chance which made Carroll Thayne her 
preserver, ani delight at hearing of his return, 
isttle Mrs. Mayland wasin a great state of excite- 
ment all the eveniog. 

**Poor, poor fellow!” she kept repeating. “I 
lave never seen him since it all happened, five— 
yos, fully five—years ago. He never came back 
here; several people wrote to him. Wa who 
kaew him never believed the awful story. But 
he had suffered so terribly-—-pecple behaved so 
like brutes ; and the pspers—oh, those dreadful 
papers!” 

“ T cannot understand how « man, such as you 
have described him to me, could have got mixed 
up with such people,” Jean said, slowly. 

‘Ob, my dear—men!” cried Mra. Mayland, 
with a ring of scornful pity In her voice. “ Ha 
went out to California, in search of a distant 
relative—Horace Warrington—who had been 
brought tp like one of the family. Well, this 
Horace went to the ; ib was wonderful how 
een Carroll used to be with the worthless 
fellow.” 

“| never heard of him. Where fa he?” 

“Oh, dead; killed somewhere in Australia, in 
a drunkes brawl, a year or so sgo. If Carroll 
had only stopped at home, Instead of rushing off 
to San Francleco to try aud help the man, whea 
he knew it was uselese, he would have been epared 
all this trouble,” 

“Bat—but ft was about some woman—his 
wife——" 

“Yes, I suppose she was,” Mrs. Mayland ad- 
mitted, hesltatingly. ‘Ib was said Carroll denied 
it; thea  certifivate was found, Oh, that was 
what made it look blackest against him. Bat he 
never killed her—never |” 

“Of course not,” Jean awented, with a 
shudder. She could not recall the expression fa 
Carroll Thayne’s eyes and fail to believe in his 
innocence, 

“And the creature was wicked—bad—that 
was proved,” Mrs, Mayland went on; “ very 
beautiful, though, Perhaps that-—” She 
broke off abruptly. ‘I never told you the 
whole story—I can't now. Bat this {s what 
happened : That Amy Dorrance left San Fran- 
cisco with Carroll for Sacramento, I belleve ; 
but never reached there. She disappeared while 
stopping In some Jittle village, Carroll had been 
acen with her there two days before, Well, 
somebody found her hat among the bushes near 
the river. There was talk, but nothing happened 
till weeks after; then a body was fouad, miles 
cff, down the stream. It had got water-logged 
—was in » dreadful state ; but it was recognised 
ae hers,” 

“Oh!” groaned Jean. ~ 

* Carroll was arrested. He succeeded fa prov- 
ing an allbf for the two days; but the papers 
said the jury had been packed and the judge 
bought—such an excitement all over the country | 
O4, there was talk of lynching him! Of course 
there was not evidence even to send him to 
prison, but most psople belleved him guilty, 
Many do stiil—not I, never for a minute; no- 
body could who really koew him. Such a future 





as he might have had—rich, clever—and it was 
all ruined |” 

© He went away ab once!” 

"Yes ; sailed for Caina ; journeyed round the 
world ; has been wandering all these sears. 
Poor Carroll! to think of his coming back and 
belog alone {fn that great honee, which used to 
be so gay when bis mother was alive. I can’t 
talk about it,” cried Mrs, Mayland, wiping away 
her tears, ‘I shall write to him before I sleep.” 

She kept her word, and sent one of her most 
charming letters, eloquent with thanks for the 
service he had rendered her friend, expressing 
the satisfaction she felt at his return, and wind- 
{ng up with an entreaty that his first vielt should 
be to her, and a prettily imperious command to 
have it s aj paid. 

She received a courteous note in reply, explaia- 
ing that he considered the thanks due from him 
for her kindness ; but Jean noticed that he did 
not ssy a8 word In regard to the Invitation to 
come to the house, 

Days passed, but he did not appear ; aud, 
though several of his old friends called on him, 
the two ladies learned that Mr. Thayne bad not 
crossed the threshold of any neighbour's dwell- 
ing since bis arrival home, which had beexu so 
unexpected as to make the old servants at first 
{nclined to belleve him his own ghost, 

Oae lovely sunset, when Mrs, Mayland and 
Jean were returning from a long walk among the 
hills, they came face to face with Carroll Thayne 
at the edge of the wood. 

Jean perceived him firat. She was sure that 
he saw them, and made a movement to tern the 
other way ; but Mrs. Mayland caught sight of 
him, and rushed eagerly forward, seized his two 
hands, and poured out auch a flood of welcome 
and thanks that the most moody misarthrope fn 
the world could not have resisted her sweet 
friendliness. 

“Toere!” she said, at length. “I have talked 
myself out of breath, so Miss Dormer can have 
a chance to speak.” 

“Tam very glad to meet you, Mr. Thayns,” 
sail Jean, holding out her band. 

She uttered no expression of gratitude ; she 
comprehended that he wanted to hear none ; but 
the light In her beautifal eyes sunk like a 
benison inte the outcast’s tired soul. 

“You must see us safe to the road,” sald 
Mrs Mayland. “It willsoon be dusk, and my 
prophetic spirit is troubled with visions of 
tramps, and all sorts of horrors,” 

The three walked on together, conversing 
eacily. Mre, Mayland wieely refrained from ask- 
ing why he had not called. They spoke of the 
scenery, of foreign lands; and Jean, who bad 
never been in Greece, began asking questions 
which drew him out ; and he talked as she had 
never heard any man do—aimply naturally, with- 
out the slightest attempt at effect, yet showin 
that be had not only a thoroughly cultivat 
mind, but was both poet and artiet into the bar- 
gaia. 

When they reached Briar Cottage, it was {m- 
possible to res'st Mrs, Mayland’s determination 
to make him go Indoors, and, once there, he had 
to stay. 

“You can do without dinner for a change,” 
Rose sald ; “Jean and I dine early, now that 
we are alone, but you shall have a high tes 
which will make up for the lack.” 

Mr. Thayne spent the evening; Jean, sang, in 
that marvellous contraite-voice of hers, sud Mr. 
Thayne played her accompaniments; then he 
let bis fingers wander off Into exquisite melodies 
of Schubert and Chopin, and, between the music 
and animated conversation, the hours passed 
quickly. 

But Jean observed that Mx Thayne, made no 
promise to come agaic. Again days elapsed ; each 
morning Rose was eure he would appear, each 
night she went to bed disappointed. Then they 
met him twice, once he went home with them ; 
the morning after, they learned that he had de- 
parted as abruptly as he had come. 

But before the week was over, Jean met him 
one evening, when she was ont on horseback. 

“Tam glad to see you back,”’ she sald; “ we 
heard that you had gone—you did not even bid 
us good-bye!” 





a 
a 


*€ Yes, I am back.” 

He sald this and paused, with a long breath 
that was almost a sigh. 

“JT hope you mean to stay?" she rejoined ; 
"your place {s ao love'y, and all your old friends 
will be so giad.” 

‘Then I have friends!” be exclaimed, a: if 
thinking al.ud, but added immediately, “I hava 
grown used to solitude, you know; habit fs 


everything. 

** And bad habite should be cured,” eald Jean, 
forced to epeak by an impulse she could not 
control, though, s moment before, ehe would not 
have believed that she should venture to lecture 
Mr. Thayne. ‘' You have sincere friends here, 
and they want to see you ; nor fs it right to lead 
so solitary a life, Make s beginning ; come and 
see us to-morrow. Return the visits you have 
received——” 

She stopped tn dismay ab herself, bub he sald, 


gravely ope 

“I thank you, Miss Dormer. “I don’t know if 
it fs wise, but I will follow your counsel.” 

He rode home with her. The next evening h« 
calied; and, bsfore long, a dally visit became so 
much & matter of habit that neither he nor her 
ladies could consider it any but the most natura! 
thing {In the world, Carroll Thayne resolutely 
shut his eyes, refused to reflect, and the golden 
days drifted on. 

It had been the middle of September when 
Jean Dormer first met Mr, Thayne. The time 
went on till the second week of November waz 
at hand ; nearly two months had passed, and 
Jean's sujourn was drawing to an end. 

It seemed to her that she had learned to know 
this new acquaintance better. than she did the 
friends of years—an angel from Heaven could 
not have Induced her to doubt bis loyalty and 
honour, His talents and nobility of soul made 
her respect him as she had never ted any 
man save her father, while his terrible sufferings 
drew her whole soul towards him in a fullness of 
sympathy that blinded her to any secret and 
deeper feeling which might be lurking below. 

Of himself, Carroll Thayne seldom talked—of 
his calamity, never; but it was plain that the 
blight on his life had, fn a measure, crushed his 
energy, and that aid Jean's influence helped to 
rouse, He had taken up hie brush again, was 
doing earnest work, and Mrs, Mayland and Jean, 
when they saw the unfiaished picture, were full 
of enthuefasm. 

Rowe Mayland had floated along, as blind as 
even very acute people often are to what Is hap- 
pening before their eyes; but, at length, she 
began to grow uneasy. Once she commenced to 
watch Thayne, she found ample proof that her 
fear was correct—poor Carroll had fallen in love 
with Jean, 4 

It never occurred to her that Jean could enter- 
tain sentiment for him beyond sympathy and 
friendship. She pitied the man Intensely, and 
felt that a word of warning ought to be spoken 
to Miss Dormer, . 

The two were sitting ont in the garden, that 
evening; the fall moon had risen, and wae 
flooding every object with (te eupernal light. 
Both ladies had been silent, for awhile, Rose 
said abruptly,— 

“T suppoee Mr, Thayne was detained at New- 
burgh, or we should have seen him before now.’ 
"Tt fs still early,” Jean answered, quietly. 

SI wonder where he will go this winter 
Back to Europe, I suppose,” continued Rose. 
" Poor fellow, he will be more lonely than ever 
after these weeks. Sometimes [am almost sorry 
that he came here.” 

“ You should not be, if the stay has been plea- 
sant to him,” said Jean, 

‘Ah, my dear, I am afraid it has proved only 
too pleasant,” ed Rose, “I blame myzelf 
now—I ought to have cautioned you, Jean. You 
will never understand how fascinating you are; 
even the troop of admirers you have had don't 
seem to have convinced you,” 

“Don’t talk nonsense!” Jean interrupted, 


rather sharply. 

"]’'m afraid It is end earnest this time,” Rose 
anewe! 

A feeliog that seemed like terror or remorse 
seized Jean ; under ft, a strange breathless sensa- 
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tion, a8 If some new idea had been presented 
wbich her mind shrank from contemplating. 

‘« Rose, what do you mean?” she asked, after 
a brief pause. 

“ Well, [think I ought to tell you—though it 
is rather Jate,” Rose said, hesitatingly. “I’m 
afraid the man leves you. I am sure he does,” 

Rose { » 

'§ Don’t be vexed, Iam not blaming you; I 
am very, very sorry for him, though.” 

She was interrupted by the approach of a eer- 
vant; ber farmer had called on a matter of busil- 
ness, Jeam sat moticnless after her friend’s de- 
parture ; her heart beat to suffocation ; her head 
swam under the might of this new revelation 
which Rose had flang so unex ly upon her, 

There‘was @ atep among the shrubbery ; elie 
turned ber head, half rose, then sank back in 
her chalr; Carroll Thayne was standing before 
her in the moonlight, with a face white and rigid 
as that of a dead man—only the great dark eyes 
seemed alive in their passion and anguish. 

‘*T heard,” he satd, in a voice so quiet and re- 
strained, that it sounded fairly hard and stony— 
"Y heard. I did nob mean to listen, Well, it 
is true; I bave known it for a long while, I 
needn’t lie—I’ve known Ib since the first day we 
met, I tried to go away; I had to come back— 
the necessity was etropger than my will, For- 
give me!” 

‘Hash |” she whispered, pressing her hand to 
her bosom. 

“ Yes, 1 know,” he went on, In the same mo- 
notonoua tone; “T => not to have told you. 
Don’t be angry—I shall never distrees you again ; 
I will go away to-morrow. Only just this; let 
me thank you for the good you have done me, 
T shall not fall back into the old dreary waste of 
time—I will work. My poor ruined life sha!] not 
be an utter wreck—I shall owe that to you, I 
Bry bless vy “ ’ 

45 stop—stop!" she moaned; for every 
word cub like a knife across her heart. 

"You don’t mind my sayiog this,” he pleaded, 
“TI shall never trouble you—never intrude on 
you. I will not say a word that could pain you. 
Of course, I know how mad I have been—what 
eb my love must appear; but leb me 

of you ssa man in tory might ff an 
angel had visited him.” Pe ses ait 

" Scop, stop |” she tried to say ; but her voice 
dled in a gasp. 

He went on quickly : 

‘You are a grand, grand woman! Having 
haown you will give me new strength. My pain 
‘s nothing—I am ured to that, Ob, I mustn't 
eay avy more! This ie ‘good-bye’ for ever: I 
chall never see your face s = 

He turned—he was going; she stretched oud 
her hands, calling,— 

Bi Carroll! wait—don’t go! If—it I 
cared ———” 

He gave one long, deep breath like a . 
stood for an instant motionless as a lane a 
stone, then he sank on his knees abt her feet, 
bowed his head, and reverently kissed the hem 
of her dress, Before she could speak he was 
gone, 

Soon after Jean rose the next morning a 
servant brought a letter tober room. She 
never seen the handwriting, but she knew from 
whence fd came, It was a brief eplstle, yet » 
volume could not have expressed more. By the 
‘ime this reached her be wonld be on hie journey. 
He comprehended her great sympathy and her 
womanly tenderness had for an instant conspired 
to delude her into the be: 
him some place in her life. 





People said that she was more beautiful than 
ever, that her loveliness had gained a higher 
type: that all her old faults, her impetuousness, 
hasty temper, even a certain intolerance of weak- 
ness and folly, had entirely dicappeared. 

But no man among the troop which flocked 
about her could flatter himself that in word or 
smile was the least hope offered, and Rose 
Mayland once told her laughingly that a dis- 
appointed suitor had christened her the “ ice- 
queen,” and that she was generally called so now. 

“I hope she will never melt,” said Judge 
Dormer, who overheard. ‘I know It is dread- 
fally selfish on my part, but I don’t want prince 
or duke to carry off my treasure.” 

“Your treasure is quite safe, papa,” rejoined 
Jean, laughingly. “ She will soon bea very rusiy 
one; but you musn’t complain,” 

" Untarnished always—unrpotted from the 
world,” the old judge said, softly, laying bis 
hand on her head, 

Jean went to the plano and sang—she must 
find some outlet for her soul just then, 

After ehe bad poured that tide of secret 
emotion into the passion of ber Itallan melodies, 
she came down to a more realistic plane—as was 
wise to do—regaling her father with his favourite 
Jacobite songs and other old Scotch airs, which 
carried him back to his childish days and the 
blue-eyed mother who had made them so happy. 

Towards spring, business called Judge Dormer 
away, and Jean accompanied him, giad of the 
change—though, in any case, she would have 


gone, 
A very leasant trip it- proved. Jean enjoyed 
it th ; for, t she knew that during 


the dreamy weeks of past autumn she had 
been granted s brief glimpse of a future which, 
under other circumstances, might have rounded 
life into the fullness of perfection, she was not 
an unhappy woman, No other love could ever 
finda in her heart ; but she filled existence 
with a and gale 5 ona which every 
person in ly must from 
the patient taltimens thereof, “ 

inevitable fs a cruel tyrant at first ; duty 
seems a very Molock to acknowledge as master ; 
but, rightly employed, the soul grows rapidly 
under that stern discipline, and the flowers of 
happiness which any human being scatters about 
the pathway of others will fling a fragrance over 
his own desolate road, and return a balm to his 
wounded heart. 

Just before they were ready to leave Bath, 
Jean went one morning; with an old friend of 
her father’s—a physician, noted for his suc- 
cesefu] treatment of insanity—to lospect a private 
asylum in which the doctor was interested. 

Fande were needed for an addition to the build- 
ings, and Jean's ample furtuns, Independent of 
her father’s wealth, enabled her alwaye to give 
freely; though her work was 20 quietly done that 
she escaped obtaining that most odious sort of 
popularity expressed under the head of ‘‘ modern 
philanthropy.” : 

Before their vielt ended, Jean told the doctor 
that she had decided to assist in the proposed 
im te, and the cum she named was so 
considerable, that he wanted bo give the directors 
the satisfaction of hearing it at once; so he 
asked her to wait for a little in the visitors’ 


lour. 
we they entered, a lady was seated at the 
far end of the a apartment, and, after 
glancing towards her, the doctor said, in a low 


**Do you remember my telling you of a woman 


I found in the insane asylum io Havana, and 


had transferred here because I wae sure that, 

under proper treatment, she might be cured?” 
" Yes—perfectly,” Jean answered, 

“Well, that is she,” the doctor explained. 


was a disease of the nerves, wa- 
right madness. She Is to leave to-day. She le 
very reticent; she only Insists tha first 
shut up she was nod insane.” 

“ Poor soul! Has she any 1 Where 
fs she going?” Jean asked, “Does she need 
assistance } 4. 








“but she means to go North—says she has some 
money there belonging to her; she would only 
accept sufficient aid from me to psy for her 
journey.” 

As they neared the window, the doctor spoke 
to the lady; she turned, and Jean sawa face 
which was still youthful and hendrome, though 
wasted, and beariug the trace either of great 
suffering or cf a very reckless life, 

The physician introduced her as " Mrr. Raynor,’ 
and left thepair together. 

Jean drew her into conversation, and the two 
talked for some time, the late patient showing 
that she was in full possession of Ker reason, and, 
though not av educated person, evidently brigh» 
and clever. As Jean was rieing, her watch, in- 
securely fastened, dropped from her belt. 

Mrs, Raynor picked it up; her eye was caught 
by a charm attached to the chain—-an onyx head 
of asphinx with jowelled eyes, an ornament which 
had been Carrol, Thayne’s, 

Jean had found it in the garden, after Thayne 
left her, on the night of their last meeting, and 
had worn it ever since, 

The woman stared at the head, held it close, 
moved it further away, then looked towards Miss 
Dormer, and asked in a strapge, breathless 
tone,— 

‘Where did you ged 1? 
where ?” 

Her composure had quickly given place to a 
terrible excitement; her eyes blazed, she shook 
from head to foot, 

Jean’s first thought was that the doctor had 
been decsived—the poor creature was insane still 
—and said quietly ,— 

"It is an odd little ornament—is ib not !”’ 

“T asked you where you got ib!” the woman 
persisted. ‘* Did Carroll Thayne give it to 

ou #” 

* Tt once belonged to him.” 

"IT knew it 1” the other exclaimed. 

A sudden light flashed on Jean; she under- 
stood now why that face had seemed familiar. 
She had not been able to reat till she hunted up 
the file of papers which contained Thayne’s trial 
—it was woman's portrait she bad seen. 

** You are Amy Dorrance !” she cried. 

“ Yes, 1 am,” rejoined the other. “I’m not 
afraid of Carroll now. I did it all for Horace. 
What do you think my reward was} We wend to 
Cuba ; he got tired of me, I was terribly jealous, 
and tormented him. He shut me up;I was not 
mad then, but I went mad.” 


(Continued on page 401 ) 
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CHAPTER V. 


“Tao, Mildred Garatin,” retorted Mrs. Martin, 
“ bub I shall not scon forged your insult in order- 
ing me out of my own rooms, and this I say to 
you: have your things out of here by noon to- 
morrow, or I shall have someone on hand to throw 
them out,” and with these words she quitted the 
apartment, closing the door after her with a 
decided bang. 

“ Oh, mother, mother !'’ zobbed Mildred, cla: p- 
Ing her hands together In the bitterest woe, ‘* if 
you had only taken me with you! My sorrow is 
greater than I can bear!” 

She tried to rise from the couch, for she knew 
she must act quickly if she would succeed In find- 
ing a roof to shelter ber ere the morrow came ; 
but she found she was too ill to raise ber head 
from the pillow. 

“The Father who watches over the forlorn, 
nettless sparrows will provide for me,” she 
sobbed. 

When the day dawned that usher.d in the 
morrow, Mildred was in a high fever, too iil to 
leave her bed, as she piteously told Mrs, Martin 
when she put fp an appearance, 

"You can’t play that trick on me, Mildred 
Garstio, That's an old dodge. Many a one falls 
on to that when rent-day comes, and they can’t 
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meet their dues, When you and your bed are 
set out on the street, yer i “us off fast enough, 
1’) warrant.” 
Mildred, trembling like a leaf, buried her fecs 
her hands, 


“ Come,” said Mrs, Martin, to two 
men who had been standing In the ba —, 
apparently awalting this command—" come 
and get to work getting these traps out, Tea’ 


bave to work lively, for the people who have 
rented these rooms come {n at noon.” 

Despite Mildred’s entreaties, the men entered, 
and commenced carrying oud her effects into the 
hail-way. 

" [ am sorry, miss,’ sald one of them, wiping 
something very like a tear from his eyes; “1’m 
sorry enough for you, Heaven kaows ; but I must 
do my duty, miss. That woman had ejection 

papers made out against you, and we are obliged 
to carry out the law’s instructfons, Almost 
every day we see cases as pitiful as this—women 
and children turned penniless woo the street,” 

“What are you standing there parleying 
about?” demanded Mrs, Martin, suddently ap- 
pearing in the doorway. “ Attend to what you 
were sent here to do.” 

The men, with averted faces, took article after 
article from the room, Miidred watching them 
with an agony too Intense for words, and when 
they laid bands on the dear old chair in which 
her mother had sat and died, the poor girl fainted 
dead away. 

“ Now fs the time to remove her,” said the un- 
feeling woman. ‘Lift her, mattress aad ail, 
and carry her out,” 

One moment only the men hesitated, then 
—_ compressed lips bent to their unwilling 
task. 

As they reached the lower corridor, a gentle- 
man brushed past them, It was Gregor Thorpe, 
One glance at thelr burden and he stopped short 
in sheer amazement, 

“ What is the meaning of this?” he demanded. 
“ Where are you taking Miss Garstin? 

Tn a few words the men explained. Gregor’s 
face grew black with anger as he listened. 

“ This is the most inhuman outrage that has 
ever come under my observation,” he declared, 
addiog: “Take the young lady back Into the 
apartment from which you brought her, and send 
this Mre, Martin to me.” 

* Will you do your duty, men }” screamed Mra, 
Martlo, who had heard all from the stair-way 
above. 


“T command you to return to that apartment 
with that young girl,” repeated Gregor, sternly, 
adding as he reached the woman’s side fn a few 
strides: ‘' Know this, madam; I am the owner 
of this piece of pro rty you rented through an 
agent of mine. You rent this houze by the 
month, not by the year, and having so rented, you 
can be ‘dispossessed at the end of the month by 
giving you three days’ notices, which I shall pro- 
prrelicad a Ment =. Bane gis) time, As little 

nercy will be shown you at the expiration of 
that time as you have shown to this poor girl. 
I paid you, I remember, for looking after Mize 
Garstin at the time her mother died, You took 
her to your apartments anti) she was able to be 
removed to her own, and you were to remain 
there with her until she was sufficient! 
recovered from the great shock through wh 
she had passed to think and act for herself ” 

‘' The time you paid me for was up yesterday,” 
whined the woman, “eud I thought you woulda’ t 
pay me suy more for staying along with her.” 

Gregor Thorpe looked at her with fine scorr fn 
bis hazel eyes. 

* Wouldn't your woman’s heart have prompted 
you to ald that young girl in her great sorrow, 
even If there were no promise of money In the 
background ¢” 

“I'm only a poor woman——” she began ; 
but he cut in fh it 

"The poor should be sympathetic with each 
other. Thatis no excuse,” 

“T am sure, sir, you will think better of wha} 
you sald—of — me move atthe end of the 
mouth, Ob, oh! I don’t know where to look 
for another "place where I could make my own 
rent by letting out rooms, Oh, dear—oh, dear ! 





Such a pay young man as you be, 
alr, coulda so cruel!” 

“You will move when your time is up.. You 
shall not havean hour's grace,” returned Gregor, 


firmly. 

It dia the two men who stood by, spectators to 
this scene, a world of good to see the look of 
terror on woman's face, and the unexpected 
termination of this affair. 

“Take Mies Garstian back to her apartmente, 
and if you know of any woman living adjacent 
send her tome, I wish her to aselat in preparing 
this unfortunate young girl for a journey. [| 
have & cab at the door.” 

“ T will be only too glad to do It, air,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Martin, “ Do, sir, let me help poor Miss 
Mildred.” 

"Do so, and I will pay you for your trouble, 
ee igeg your charges may be,” returned Gregor, 
curtly, 

When Mildred awoke to consciousness, Mrs, 
Martin was bending over her, buttoning her long 
coat about her. 

A gasplog ery broke from the girl’s lips. 

"Oh, what did they do with mother’s chair?” 
poral aise “and where are you about to take 
me ” 

* Don't get so worried over nothing, dearie,” 
returned Mrs. Martin. ‘You’re going away in 
& fine carriage with the grand young gentleman 
Mecastymy has been so interested in you eince you have 

“Mr. "Thorpe t” exclaimed Mildred nervously. 

Her companion nodded, 

‘*T suppose he was fortunate enough to get me 
the place he was og of,” exclaimed Mildred, 
joyfally, “Butoh! Mrs. Martin, he shonidn’s 
have sent a carriage for me, A workin ‘girl 
pera go to & place in a carriage, Is he 
stairs?” 

Yes," sald Mrs. Martin, hesitatingly. By 
the greavest effort Mildred struggled to her feet. 
“TI just put your grey alpaca ulster over your 
wrapper that you had on, and you look as neat 
asa new pin. Come, lean on my arm, poor, 
“eaget Miss Mildred, The young gentleman will 

more than ra sp You—you mgr. t 
worry your pretty about your things 
= gree Fhe Bo ar 8 al heb on. “I was 
iy havin’ a little oke on you to see 
what you would say er 

Tears came Into ite girl’slarge, dark, earnest 
eyes, and her lips quivered. 

‘*T was so sure you meant it,” ehe murmured. 

“The things are all in the room across the 
way, dearie,” sald Mrs. Martia, suavely. 

g heavily on Mrs, Martin’s arm, Mildred 
made her way down the steep and narrow staiv- 
ways and still narrower halls to where Gregor 
Thorpe stood in wafting. 

He advanced to meet her with outstretched 
hande, and with a nod of curt dismissal to the 
woman by her aide. 

Henny per iprend snag” on Mr, Thorpe?” 


ueried Mildred, trembling with eagerness. 
et oem talk the 


q 
" Get Inaide the 
matter over, Miss Mildred,” mt gravely. 

She looked up at him earnestly. 

“I—I was just telling Mrs, Martin, when I 
heard that pe were rye here with a carriage, 
that ft a look so vary strange to ‘es « poor 
girl like me carriage to seek work.” 

"© We will s fel the on™ wild, toll 
her hand firmly in his own and leading her to the 
vehicle and placing her~therein, ‘'I presume 
you are all an to know about the place,” he 
said, kindly, ‘* Iwill not keep you In suspense. 
Yes, I secured the place for you. It ls ina large 
kid- iglove emporium—the largest in this country. 
Your position fs to be that opel Milare 


* Oh—Mr.—T ¥ Mildred, “ do— 
do you think I cou a po on like that 1” 
"Yes. Why cot - returned, 


faintly at her dismay. “And the amount you 
will receive wili be pleasing to you I hope. It 
will - = nda S pega ssi 

"Ob, Mr, e|” she ejacuila clasping 
her hands ccatatically together, “ how can I ever 
thank you enough for what you have done for 
me? I thank you so sincerely! Oh, if I could 
but find Paula now to share it with me! “She 
should be a fine lady with hands as white as milk 


+ 





you ar 
Mise G ” he said, ad D as he looked 
down at the earnest face of the beside bin. 


“I bad almost forgo 
connected with this new 
ready for you for six Hear me out, Mis: 
Garstin,” he quickly, asa low cry brok 
from her lips, “I have made arrangements for 
you to stay with an ola: nurse of mine during tha» 
length of time—a dear old widow lady—and you 
can aay her after you are installed in your new 


tten an important faci 
tion. Ib will not b- 


wT wf will trust blindly to you and to what you 
say, Mr, Thorpe,” she responded, looking plteons'y 
aad wistfully ot up iato bis face. 


CHAPTER VI. 


pint ye rap te stopped before a pretty cobtags 
in a wide stree 

An old lady ee had been seated at the front 
window, apparently watchicg for them, cam 
quickly’ to the door, 

* Welcome, my dear child |” she exclaimed, i: 

a kind, motherly tone that went straght to Mi. 
dred’s heart, as Gregor Thorpe led her up th« 
short, pebbled walk <? the porch, ‘“ Bring her 
into hap sitting-room, Gregor.” 

“T shall have toe toleave her at thé door,” 
turned Gregor. “‘I have a very feiperian: 
business engagement at one o'clock, and ft i: 
nearly that ne — I know, Mrs, Morrie, tho: 
you can make M Garatin feel at home,” be 
added, after the tation was made. 

“T shail try to do 80,” returned the old lady. 
“Come in, my child,” she said, stooping and 
kissing the ‘girl's pale cheek. " Ah, how you loc! 
like your mother when she was a girl!” 

“ Did you know my mother?” asked Mildred 

‘Indeed, I did. I danced at her wedding, my 
mee answered Mrs, Morris, and a bonnier lass 

oe Was, as peat sdk Bes side of 
manly, happy young bridal robe: 
anes ve wi I reed of ber death In the paper 
and I hurried to see her, never dreaming before 
that she lived in London, and there I met Gregor 
—Heaven bless him |—making arrangements for 
the funeral, Gregor was my nureling when he 
was a baby. He told me the whole story—how 
you lay at the a of death in a neighbour's 
eare, and I made him promise that, as soon as 
you were able to be removed, you should be 
brought here to me, and he told me, too, of ihe 
unaccountable di mee of your pretty 
young sister. Do nob cry so bitterly, my dear 
Let me tell you what else Mr, G said : 
‘That if it lay within human power would 
find your sister and return her to you arms, ha: 
he to travel the world over to do ft.’.” 

Thank Heaven! I have found true friends 
in my hour of need!” sobbed Mildred, clinging 
to Mra, Morris with trembling hands. 

“You must try to make yourself perfectly con- 
are ready for andr ia the new 

Mr. Gregor bas secured for 

” ie will try,” ? murmured Mildred, " “Bat there 
fen’6 ® moment during the day that I do not 
think of Paula, and wonder what her fate is. 
That she did not go from us of her own accord I 
ts, Morris, the intense anxiety 
and grief that are consuming me seem breaking 
my heart. I shall not be able to stand it much 
1 if she is not found.” 

At that self-same-moment Gregor was a 
ring bet the others ere whose services he 

* You hes made an Important discovery, you 
, Mr. Reade. Give me the details at once ; but 
first—have you —, s Garétin t” 
eade up his reigns ol 
FO ay Soo ee tee pete world to 

your questions, Mr. Thorpe,” he said. 

e ore ean to my room,” returned Greg°r, 
ery “Now, then,” he said, eagerly, as they 

‘ound themselves alone, “ what bave you to say ! 
Have you found the girl 1” 


i 


& 


wo 


no’ 


oe so er 


Qa» 
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“Thave a clus, and that {fe the first important 
atep.” 

“ You have had a dozen clues,and after follow- 
ing them up, one after the other, you have had 
to abandon them,” 

“Tam confident that I am on the right track 
now, Mr, Thorpe.’ 

Give me details,” repeated Gregor, quickly. 

Reade nodded, and commenced slowly : 

«* At noon of the day on which the lady 
disappeared, @ girl standing directly Mies 
Garetin heard Mr, Pierca Dadley, the foreman, 
invite her out for a row, and distinctly heard 
her accept. The girl who heard this, and told 
ic to her companion the very same day, was eud- 
denly discharged without reason, and could not 
be traced wotil yesterday, when I happened quite 
accidentally to come across her while searching 
for work. We have the proof, therefore, that 
pretty Paula Garetin accepted Dudley's invita- 
tion, We also have proof positive that they 
ianched at @ fashionable restaurant in town. 

“ Dadley requested the waiter who attended 
him to call a eab for bim. 

* This was done, and they entered it and were 
iriven quickly along the Embankment.. In a 
boat-house near Richmond Dadiley kept a boat, 

“ He and Mies Garstin alighted from the cab, 

vi he handed berinto small boat, and in a 
few moments’ time they were lost to-sight. 

“ You remember the dense fog that came on 
that aight quite on the heels of dusk 1” 

“ Yes,” said Gregor, huskily, listening breath- 
lesely to Reade’s narrative. “Yes, yea, go 


cn. 

" Abeight o’clock thatnight » man etanding 
bareheaded in the pouring rain on the dock, hold- 
ing 8 slender woman in his arms, hailed a passing 
ca. 

"'T thought we should never find a vehicle !’ 
he cried, ‘Websve been standing here in the 
teeth of this storm and gale at least five minutes. 
The wind carried off my hat, and I had to let ft 
go because the lady with me had fainted—f:ight- 
ened at the terrific thunder-shower.’ 

‘** Where to, sir?’ asked the driver of his 

oquacious customer, 

“** Drive to the Obelisk, and stop there.’ 

‘'To use his own words in telling the story, 
he had hardly reached his destination when there 
proceeded from the interior of the carriage a 
plereing scream in a woman's voice. 

"In  twiokling he was down from hie box and 
ce wrenched open the door of thecab, ~ 

"'' What fs the matter hera?’ he exclaimed, 
striking a match iostanter and flashing ft in the 
faces of the occupants of the vehicle, and in that 
instant he saw the lady’s face. She was young— 
very youpng—and as beautiful as a dream, 
— eyes like blue violets and hair like spun 


gold. 

“*What do you mean by this unwarrantable 
intrusion aud incomprehensible words?’ de- 
manded the gentleman, havghtily, and with 
something very like an imprecation ground out 
between his white teeth. 

“*] heard this lady scream,’ replied the driver, 
doggedly, ‘and I want to know the meaning of 


“You are elther a madman or a fool!’ re- 
torted the gentleman, angrily. ‘What do you 
mean by such an inferns! lie? There was no 
scream within this cab.’ 

*** Bat there was !’ Inalated the man, 

“* The lady is here to speak for herself, Did 
you scream, or did you not?’ he asked, turning 


a pair of glittering eyes upon the slender, shiver- 
log creature hi back in the corner of the 
opposite seat, 


“**No-o,’ she answered, in a very hesitatio 
trembling voice. | Fs, * 

“The driver was nonplussed, but In the face 
of such defeat, what could he do but mount his 
box again, and drive on ? 


“This he did, bat took to 


— intently to hear if the cry were repeated 
so faintly, 
_ “At their strange destination they alighted, 
and the driver was sure he saw thegirl trem 
despite her valfant efforte'to ap 

“ The intense darkness of 


pear calm. ” 
the night hid them 


of 


 Tarning his horee’s head, he drove elowly 
back, pondering upon this etrange escapade, and 
wondering whether or not it was really his fancy 
that he had heard a scream, But the sovereign 
which had been pressed Into his hand amply paid 
bim for his part of the work, though why they 
—_ atop at the Obelisk puzz'ed him Immeasur- 
ably, 

** All this I found out atep by step, but all 

trace of them after they reached the Obelisk is 

lost. They disappeared as though the ground 

bad enddenly opened and swallowed them, But 

this much we do know: Mr. Pierce Dudley is 

responafble for the giri’s disappearance—he alone 

can tell her fate. 

" And now, here isthe distressing part of the 

affair: Within the last few hours, each and 

every party who gave me the information jast 

related has been splrited away—each one bas 
disappeared, 

“This is most sggravating, for it leaves me 
without a particle of proof by which I could be 
justified In arresting Dudiey on the charge of 
abduction. He has certainly learned that [ am 
hunting bim down, and bas balked me by succese- 
fally removing every witness, and thus has 
effectually covered up his tracks, 

‘The best, and, in fact, the only pian left, is 
to trace the girl by keeping a most vigilant watch 
over Dadley.”’ 

Daring this recital Gregor Thorpe had been 
pacing up aud down the room ia the most intense 
excitement. ‘ 

“T will go to Dadley avd shake the truth out 
of him!” he cried, hoarsely, his handsome faca 
white with agony arid terrible rage. ©*' He shall 
tell where Paula Garstin has been spirited to, or 
it will cost him his life!” 

Despite the detective's grave warning that such 
& course would undo all his plans, Gregor seized 
his hat and rushed out into the street, 

The first person whom he was fated to meet 
was Dudley himself, walking leisurely down 
Bond-street, a rose In the lapel of bis light, epring 
overcoat, and twirliog av ebony walking-stick in 
his gloved haud, 

Gregor Thorpe st short before him with 
clenched hands and flashing eyes. 

“ Hold!” he cried, sternly. “I wish a word 
with you.” 

*'As many as you like,’ returned Dudley, 
nonchalantly. 

“What have you done with Paula Garatin!” 
rhe cried, hoareely. 

**T have no other answer than that which I 
gave you the other day when you called upon ms 
about the same affair: I know nothing of the 
girl's whereabouts.” 

“Tf it were not the act of a ruffian, I would 
choke that lie In your throat!” cried Gregor. 
‘You do know, and I will force you to tell!” 

“T pever yet heard of any law or any con- 
teivance that could put words Into a man’s 
mouth and make him utter them-against bis 
will |” sneered Dudley, iasolently. 

Gregor flang his glove full in Dudley's face. 

“If you mean that as a challenge to a duel, I 
accept it,” cried Dudley. 

“ I shall be your life or mine,” returned Gregor 
Thorpe. ‘Send someone to my apartments to 
arrange the preliminaries ;” and with these words 


he passsd on. 

“The fool!” muttered Dadiey, looking after 
the tall, straight form, “Just as if he didn’t 
know that I am the besb shot {0 the country. 
Well, let his life be on his own head. He will 
have itsc. Bat never—never can the world find 
out Paula Garetin’s fate |” 


se ee 


CHAPTER VIL 


Tue moment Pierce Dadley struck the water, 
the shock cleared his brain as if by magic. 
With s wild cry he grasped for the boat; but 
it danced like an shell beyond his reach. 
He had told Paula, almply to eee the look of 
consternation come lato face, that he could 
not swim, when in reality he was a most expert 
swimmer, stood him in good stead now. 





lnstantly from his view, 


Dudley.reached It, and instead of being dashed 

under the ponderous wheel, as he had expected It 

would be, it was saved by almost a miracls in 

the shape of a monster-wave that caught It and 

tossed it out of the vessél’s path. 

By the flashes of lightning Dudley saw Paula 

lying in the bottom of the boat. 

It required but a moment, after he had secured 

& firm gtip upon it, to clamber into ft, and pick- 

ing up the oars, that lay in the bottom of the 

boat, with a few powerful strokes he csnt the 

tiny craft fairly whirling out of harm’s way, and 

made for the bank, which he discerned by a few 

faint, star-like giimmers afar off 

“T have wade a fine mess of this affair!" he 

muttered, bsbween his white teeth, “If old 
Mansfield should find it out I should lose all 
chance of inberiting his money. He would make 
8 will in favour of Thorps before the sun rote to- 
morrow, deepits sil the scheming and manou- 
vring I have gone through to make old Manafirld 
and Taorps the bitterest of enemies, Lf I cau 
only make this Ittle beauty promise never to 
explaia this contretemps I shal! feel tolerably 
safe,” 

The length of Paula's swoon rather terrified 
Dadiey. He would have left her alone on the 
embankment—ignobly dezerted her—bed is not 
been for the fear of the story sh» would tell when 
she returned to consciousness, 

Suddenly an idea came to him, which seemed 
to him excellent and at the eamne time practi- 
cable. 

There wea e “Retreat” be kuew of, presided 
over by an old French doctor and his wife, where 
patienta_incurably insane, but iu a mild form, 
were treated, and kept for years in some canes 
where the friends or relatives did not object to 
the doctor’s exorbitant charges. 

Dudley quickly decided that he would take 
Paula there, He could trust’ no other doctor to 
bring her out of the deep, death-like swoon into 
which she hed fallen, and who would keep the 
affair to bimeel!. 

He decided that it would not be wise to drive 
there direct ; bat to atop at the Obelisk and walk 
the reset of the way. 

He hailed the first passing cab, making the 
firat fitting excuse that occurred to him for being 
found standing there, hatiess, In the dreuching 
raio, with a fainting girl fo his arms. 

Tae jolting of the cab soon restored Pau 
conusclousnesa, and, with a low moan, che opened 
her eyes. 

“Where am I?” she cried oub, gasplog!y 
“Am I awake or—or dreaming? [I thought i 
was on the water, and—— Oh, I was on the 
water! I remember all now—pushing Pierce 
Dadley into the water, and—and the big steamer 
looming above the skiff! Oh, where aw I?” 

Dudley had sprung quickly from the oppoaite 
seat and placed his hand over the girl’s month. 

“ Hush.eh!” he commanded. “ Don’t speak, 
and i'll tell you how that little affair of ours 
exd-d. You thought you had drowned me when 
you pushed me into the water, you pretty little 
vixen ; but, aa I told you before, I'm like a cork 
—there’s no sinking for me, I simply climbed 
Into the boat again, and I saw you had fainted. 
I picked up the oars, and a few powerful strokes 
sent us whirling out of the way of the steamer. 
I made direct for the bank and here we are.” 

* Where are you taking met” cried Pauls, 
adding, sobbingly: “ You must take me home av 
once! My mother and my elster Mildred sre 
wild with fear about me.” 

“IT was taking you toa doctor to get you out 
of your swoon,” responded Dadiey, ‘ but if you 
will promize atrict secrecy as to where you have 
been, and with whom, and the accident which 
occurred, I will order the driver to turn ab once 
and drive to your home,” 

The girl’s pretty blue eyes floxhed. 

** Do you imagine that you could induce me to 
promice anything of the kind!’ she asked ; add- 
ing: “ I shail atraight home to my mother, 
and tell her whole story of where I have 
been, and just how I happened to go boating 
with you.” 

A bitter imprecation broke from Dudley’s 
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Just as the passing steamer 





lips, 
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‘WELCOME, MY DEAR CHILD!” SAID MRS. MORRIS, IN A KIND, MOTHERLY TONE, 


"You have your fate in your own handr, 
girl!” he cried. ‘ Refuse to promise, and you 
do not go home, I shall keep you away from 
home and friends until I wrench the promise 
from you.” 

“Then that will be for ever!” declared 
Paula. 

“Then for ever I shall keep you away from 
them!” responded Dadley. 

“I should like to know how you could accom- 
plish it,” cried Paula. ‘Stop this cab at once, 
or I shall scream for help! ” 

An exasperating; sneering laugh broke from 
Dadley’s lips. 

“You would like to know, would you?” re- 
peated Dudley, completely ignoring the last part 
of her remark. “Well, you shall know, my 
dear. I shall take you to the place heretofore 
mentioned, and keep you at the doctor's private 
asylam, behind bolts and bars, until you are 
willing to swear to secrecy—if it takes a life- 
time to wring it from your lips. You see, you 
are completely at my mercy, and in my power. 
I would advise you to be diplomatic, my dear.” 

“ Stop the carriage ab once, or I shall cry out 
for the police!” cried the girl, dauntlessly. 
** Someone will hear me and come to my rescue,” 

Dadley quickly drew a revolver from hie breast 
pocket and held ft close to her wildly throbbing 
heart. 

“It is distressing to threaten a lady,” he said, 
coolly, “but if she will not listen to reason ahe 
must be made to do so at whatever cost, Do you 
suppose I am going to lose a fortune for the sake 
of a wilfal girl's tongue? No, indeed! You 
are too charming a girl to quarrel with, Why 
not accede gracefully to my terme and seal the 
compact with a kiss, and In five minutes’ time 
you will find yourself at your own door, What 
do you say, my pretty Paula?” 

**T say that you are the most dastardly rascal 
that ever went so loug unpunished! But the 
whole world shall know you for what you are—a 
villain of the _ Geepest dye! Unloose my hand 
this instant |” 





With a sneering laugh, Dadley tightened his 
hold and drew nesrer her. 

It was then that the shrill, plercing scream 
that broke from Paula's lips reached the ears of 
the cabman. 

The horrible imprecation that broke from Dad- 
ley’s lips terrified her. In an instant the cold 
muzzle of the revolver was pressed close to her 


heart. 

“ Deny thet you cried ont, or your life will pay 
the forfeit!’ he hissed, hoarsely. “I ama des- 
perate man! Deny it, or I will take your life, 
and then my own |” 

Tb was only a threat to terrify the young girl, 
yet it succeeded admirably. 

At that moment the driver dashed open the 
door, demanding why the lady had screamed, 

* You are elther s fool or a madman,” retorted 
Dadley, with apparent rage. “ Did you or did 
you not cry out? Answer the fellow!” ssid 
Dadley, and as he spoke the muzzie of the re- 
volver was pressed closer still to the girl's fiut- 
tering heart. 

“ No—o,” she murmured, faintly. 

* You have saved your life,” a A Dudley, 
grimly, as the cab rattled on. ‘‘ We will stop at 
the Obelisk,” he went on, “and I msy change 
my mind about not taking-you home,” 

When the cab stopped, Dudley —s Paula 
from it, and the girl was so overcome by fright 
that she could not have spoken one word if her 
| life had depended on it at that moment, 

“Well,” said Dudley, holding her firmly by 
the arm, ‘’ do you promfze, or do you not, never 
to reveal that you went yr with me?” 

“I cannot withhold the truth from my 
mother,” returned the gf firmly. ‘I have 
never kept a secreb from in the past, and I 
shall not commence to do so now.” 


Without another word Dadley picked her up 


suddenly in his arms, Leroy bog 80 firmly 
over her mouth that, des frantic struggles, 
she was unable to fice Leeslt and he was not 


8 ised, but was decidedly pleased, when she 
Sail banks tabehediona ts Alae anai, 





Dadley was qalte an athlete. Still, despite 
the fact that Paula wasalight In figure, he found 
her no light burden, and arrived at Doctoz 
Revelle’s in a very exhausted condition. 

He found the" doctér” at home, and after = 
short whispered conference the doctor consented 
to take the girl as his patient. 

‘*T will call to-morrow or next day and give 
you the cash in hand for the month you have 
agreed to keep her here, and take my watch, 
preg I leave with you as a security of good 

t ” 

The doctor nodded, and hie visitor left. 

"Is this girl really insane }” asked the doctor's 
wife, as 2oon as they found themselves alone. 

He threw back his head with a disagreabic 
laugh, gear at her quizz'cally. 

“No more than elther you or J, my dear,” h 
retorted, “As to why he wants her 5 
seclusion, carefully watched to prevent 

affair as 


a 


caping, is certainly none of our long 2s 
he pays us well. He does nob dream that ! 
know him, but Ido, He is a nephew of old 
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“RUN HOME THE WAY I 


BROWN AS A BERRY. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XXVIII 


“ WHERE are you going }”’ 
_ Berry is stretched on a sofa near the wiadow, 
bonk ee ag green caper tier boyd 
and gazee at Eve some surprise seeing her 
dressed for going out, oa 

‘*T am going to call on Mrs, Lee-Brocke; she 
was so kind inquiring when baby was ill, 
Will you come ¢” 

Berry shudders a refasai, 

"I don’t believe in the kindness! 
only anztous to be the possessor of the latest 
news» It is @ point of honour with her (as it 
used to be with Reuter) to be able to issue the 
niost recen6 bulletin!” 

_ Without pressing the question Eve goes. If 
Berry had a she would have sacrificed 
her 6 in the world rather than 
left her side. How she 1 
rok ane Surely it must have been a 
freak of the Fates, in their maddest, most mall- 
clous mood ! 

in Eve's pocket, sheltered by her hand, which 
Ronald upon it, lies a short —— 

begging—nay, almost insisting on 

right—to sea her before he leave,” 

The ayah had given it to her, and by 
had reinstated herself in her mistress 

word to Berry, 


CAME!” BERRY EJACULATES, BREATHLESSLY. 


) \ NR 
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herself upon having had uo obstacle thrown {n 
the way of her departure. 

How often are we gratefal having no real 
cause ; and how often do we rebel against a bless- 
ing in disguise ! 

If only Colonel Chester had been there, or 
Berry had accompanied her, Eve might have 
a epared the most bitter experience of her 


e. 

Pondering upon the vagaries of chance, it 
almost seems sometimes as though we had no 
real existence at all, and were only blind pup- 
pets,, fulfilling unconsciously and mechanically 
the decrees of an irrevocable destiny How 
vain then appears our striving—how useless our 
resolves | 

Sarely the doctrine of “ Kismet—tt fs written,” 
is = saddest and most hopeless éver propa- 
gate : 

With none of these misgivings in her mind Eve 
goes on her way, and having paid her projected 
vieit, dismisses her jampaciers, and expres:es her 
| Intention of w home. : 

Four or five d yards from their bupga- 
low fe a clump of trees surrounding a rustic 
séat that Berry has laughingly nick-named 
“Baby's Kingdom,” as iv is generally taken 

of by him and his attendant train. 

ut, to-dey, there is no fear of being disturbed, 

as the child fs stil! confined to the house ; and 
there Ronald bas arranged to meet her. 

He is waiting when she arrives, and comes 
forward 


y 
to come!” he exclaims, 
with a touch of former boyish impulsive- 


ness, 
“Tb was wrong—but I could not refuse !"’ 
‘* Why should you have done so! It cannot be 
so heinous a crime to give me these few moments 
See rn ere been mine 


“ Should have been!’ she repeats in a feeble 





remonstration. 
“Yes, by every law of Nature! Do you 





$] WILL TAKE YOUR PLACE!” 


think love was given to be thwarted and con- 
trolled 1” 

**] chose my own fate!” 

© Your choice was that of a child! You were 
not responsible forit, It makes me mad to think 
that J might have woo you in rpite of yourself 
had I persisted |” 

She shakes her head. 

*] could not have lived longer io poverty. It 
was my own selfishness, and not you to blame!’ 
she confesses, humbly. 

“Tam rich now.” 

" Yes—too late |” 

"Ob, Eve! that it should be so!” 

“Tt is so. Let that suflice!” she answers, 
with a coldness born of fear—fear of him anc 
herself. 

“To have lived in the same place would have 
been something, Lut even that solace is denied 
me!” 

“That was your own suggestion,” faintly. 

" Or, rather, Berry’s, It was for your sake we 
decided it was best.’’ 

“You were both wise—wieer than I!” 

“If you were foolish, it was divine folly,’’ 

"Folly nob to be excused, Between us we 
have made for Berry » wretched time!” 

* She ie over anxious.” 

“You do nob understand. More has happened 
than you know, That day you came to say good- 
bye I wrote to you-—” 

“You wrote to me!” he interrupts, raptur- 
ously ; but then his face falls‘ and I never got 
ib 1"? 

“Tt fell into my husband's hands!” 

“ Great Heavens |” 

She stands before him pale and pure, like a 
medizval saint. She {s all In white, from head 
to foot, and looks as though a breath might have 
blown her away. 

He longs to take her in his arms and shield her 
from all danger, only the knowledge that in his 
love would lie the cruellest of all, withholds him. 

* How you must have suffered |” he whispere 
when she does not speak. 
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“T did suffer ; butnots> keenly as she, Berry 
took all the onus upon her shoulders by saying it 
was hers |” 

* And he believed ?” 

“Yes, he believed. How can I be 
enough that he did! I was mad when [ wrote 
that letter!” 

“Eve, tell me what was in 1t?” he says be- 
seechingly ; forgetting all elee in his mad craving 
to hear some word of tenderness from her lips. 

*' Enough to have banished me from my home 
had it been read; and yet, Ronald, I meant no 
harm. We women are so weak. I felt I could 
not bear to lose you—perhape for ever.” : 

She stops, overcome with shame at her admie- 
sion; but when he does not answer—his soul 
helng too fu!l of maddening emotions—she. adds, 
hastily,— 

**Bat thatfs all over, I know now it was for 
the best ; arid, Ronald, for my sake, believe it 
tao.” 

“T will try.” 

“ And now I must go. If my busband returns 
he will miss me, Say good-bye!” 

Oh! the anguish in thelr young faces, as they 
look what they suppose Is their last! There is 
an old German song that speaks of such a part- 
ing fa the quelot phraseology for which the 
nationality fs famed. It loses tiuch by trans- 
position, but, roughly translated from memory, 
ét runs as follows :— 


“' Where two fn thoir last farewell have stood 
There glows the sun like their own heart's blood, 
There bloom no more roses through that spring, 
The birds fix over and do not sing.” 


The two last lines being, — 


“‘ And ove must wander in mournful mood 
Where two in their last farewell have stood.” 


Alas! for the one that is left. Ibis ever the 
harder lotto bear bravely and make no sign. 
The other may smother his care for awhile in 
change of scene, aud, abt last, even conquer ft; 
but it is hard to go through the daily routine and 
show no change, no impatience, nor distaste. 

As Eve pictures to herself what her life will be 
now, with her unloved husband, and no outside 
influence to brighten it, she nearly braaks down. 

Eve fsa woman, with womanly faulte as well 
as womaaly virtues; but now her face is trans- 
figured into that of an angel simost, as she 
stretches out her hands, with a Httle yearnlag 
cry,;— 

'* Farewell, my love! farewell !” she murmurs, 
faintly. 

Her figure sways forward and she nearly falls ; 
her sweet blue eyes, dim with pathetic sorrow ; 
they tell their story all too platuly. 

It fs well-known ‘'how love comes from the 
heart to the eyes, and so into other eyes, and to 
the heart again.’ As Ronald gizes he loses 
his self-control, and, with 9 passionate impulse, 
takes the trembling form into hie arms and clasps 
ib closely to him. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


Berey, left alone, spends an {dle hour, har 
hands clasped above her head, and her book fallen 
to the flocr. She herself does not heed the flight 
of time, being lost In a retrospection that fs 
sweeter than any thought of the future, because 
more real, 

Memory is the only bleseing we can call our 
own; present happiness Is so uncertain and 
always quickly fades, bat none can take from us 
the glories of the past ! 

She starts, and raises herself upright when 
Colonel Caoeater comes in, and, in her dread lest 
he ehould begin to taunt her, as he uenally does, 
— have left the room; but he holds up hie 

and. 

“* Don’t let me disturb you,” he says, politely. 
* Where fs Eve?” : gy 

‘'Gons out to make some calle. I suppose she 
will be home econ.” 

té Alone? ” 

Yea; she asked me to go with her, but I was 
too lazy.” 

‘'T have some news for you both,” 


“What fs it?! Ie Mrs. Payne coming up? Has 
she been worsted in her battle with the doctor's 
wife? or, having shown off all her new dresses 
there, is she going to overwhelm us here?” 

“No, {0 is about someone in the station; but 
I dare say you know it already.” 

“Ts it about that other Mrs. Coester?” asks 
Berry, in an awestruck w , calling her by 
the name she has gone by since the evening they 
eaw her first, 

‘*No, mo3 what made you think of her?” 
ser 8 suspicious glance from under hia kuitted 


ws, 
“TI don't know, I was gnly guessing.” 
“Then you must guess agein, for you were 


wrong. 

“Ts {t Lady Blanche, or Mrs, Lee-Brooke }”’ 

‘Pshaw, chili!” he breaks ic impatiently, 
iy you afraid to mention the usme of Ronald 

ay ? ” 

“ No, indeed ; why should I be!” indignantly. 
"Te the news cf him }” 

“Yes. He fis going to join the regiment at 
Lucknow, and send in hie oe from there. I 
suppose he will be leaving Indla this next troop- 


ing eeason, 

“O—oh!” pursiog up her mouth: trying to 
hide her satisfaction In an expression of sur- 
prise. 

“Do you mean to say you bad heard nothing 
of this before?” rather incredulously. 

‘© Of course I have heard him speak of it. But 
L did not koow {ff he meant it, nor that ib would 
‘bé@ 60 soon.” 

** He has always talked of going?” 

ih Yos,” 

‘I remember, before we left England, that he 
came to me Wishing to exchange: We thought 
it was some love-affair-——” 

He stops short, and like a ligh flash it 
strikes him that it is his wife who was object 
of Ronald May’s boyish paselon—and whom he 
loves still. 

How blind he has been, how easily cajoled! It 
makes him mad to thivk of how they must have 
laughed together over his weak and trusting 
folly. Perbaps they are together now | 

“Where is Eve?” he thunders out, turning 
upon Berry-so suddenly that she starts from the 
sofa to her feet, 

"T told you, She bas gone to see Mre. Lae- 
Brooke.” 

He swings out of the room in a tempest of 
rage—of which she does not guess the cause, 

She is only vaguely disturbed by it and cannot 
resume the trafa of thought into which he has so 
rudely broken, She takes up her book and tries 
to read. but cannot; and after a time, growing 
uneasy at Eve's prolonged absence, she strolls out 
fn the verandah and stands looking down the 
ww to the road, shading her eyes with her 
han 


As she gazes she eees, instead, Colone] Chester, 
evidently having bsen down to the gate to watch 
also for her coming. 

“ Ayab ! aysh!” he calle ont, fmpatiently. 

There is no answer at first, and she is on the 
point of stepping forward to tell him that the 
woman is probably in the nursery, and will 
not hear, when there fs a flutter of white 
draperies and her eister’s ayah glides from the 
thick undergrowth and stands beside him. 

They have neither seen her yet, and with an 
lostinct for which she cannot account, Berry 
moves away behind a trellis-work of green and 
watches them through the branches. 

What Colonel Chester says is in a low voice 
that she cannot hear, but 
loud and fast, and seems even more excited than 
he. She is pointing up the bill ; and is it Berry’s 
fancy that she can distinguish the words “ mem- 
sahib” and “ May eahib” ¢ 

What could she pessibly mean? Eve is out in 
her jampan—bub at that moment Berry catches 
& glimpse of the men’s bright liveries among the 
trees, and knows that ab least have returned, 
Where, then, ig Eve? Surely she cannot have 
been so im: b as to meet and stay up there 
with Ronald May after all that has 1° And 
yet, if such madnezs were contemplated at all, it 





would be such a hikely place ! . 
There is no time to lose, If, indeed, Eve is 


ayeah is speaking j, 








there, she must be warned of the {mpeniicy 
danger, 

There are two paths to “ Baby’s Kingdom.” 
One from the road leading up to the side whers 
trees are thinnest, so that hall up the 
it could be seen if anyone is there, The other 

the cud, thick with bush-. 
long grass that would form s capital ambu:): 


It is by this latter she resolves to go as beng 
Jess well-known, and, having ig off with 
lapwing Jeaving Colonel Cheater and +1. 


. * ' * _* 


at 


80 him sgain to bis better self, and he 
releases ber from his embrace with some muttered 
‘be either apology or defiance, 


She does not speak, and when he looks uv 
mildly to see if he has erred beyond forgiveness, 
6 sees only & = Fsevan’ face, vo A he 

staring straight ward, where, wing 
the direction of her gezs, he, too, sees her hu:- 
band coming towards them. 

He is some three or four hundred yards away, 
and a small cud divides the place where he i: 
from where they are standing, so that he ba: to 
teke a longer round to reach them. 

Seeing the two forms together, though he can 
scarcely distinguish their faces, he does not doubt 
what the ayah haa told him, and striding forward 
hastily to confront them, {is lost to sight for 
few moments behind » hedge of briars that flanks 
the side of the path. 

Before Eve entirely realises her danger, the 
bushes behind them part suddeniy, and Berry 
stands in the gap. She has won the race by 
about two minutes. 


* Run home the I came |” she ejaculates, 
breathlessly. “I take your Y 
Nob waiting for her consent, she almost pushe: 


Eve down the cud, and quick as thought whips 
out her handkerchief and knots it over her uu 
covered head, 

* We both are wearing white, but he may have 
noticed Eve's hat,” she explains, 

** And you came all throtigh tho sun like that ‘ ’ 
he asks, even In his excitement and distrers 
obliged to admire the girl’s bravery and staunch- 
ners, Sach 

She shrugs her shouldera. 

© Wheat would you have? I could not walt to 
make a toilette.” 

She tries to smile, but her lip quivers, she is so 
overcome by the heat and by fear she can scarcely 
stand. She atretches out her hand and lays |: 
Rescoonan a le He clasps his 

ers upon it protectingly. 

And so Colonel Chester finds them when he 
pete up, and at first can almost doubt his eye- 
sight, He could have sworn it was his wife he 
saw ; and yeb he might have been mistaken, they 
are both in white gowns, and their height fz much 


the same, ‘ 

He had left Berry at home, less than half-an- 
hour ego. How Is she here now? Are they 
deceiving him! If so, he wili make them repent 
{it in dast and ashes ; he will put them to a test 
that shall be as cruel as those devised for the 
witches in old times, She shall pass through an 
ordeal by fire ! 

There is a malicious gleam of unholy mirth {» 
his deep-set eyes, such as Satan might wear when 
he outwits s victim at the last, as he question: 
her:— ; 

** Berry! what are you doing here!”’ 

“I came to see Ronald,” she falters, and ls 
glad that so far she cau speak the truth, 

** How did you know he was here!" 

* I—I thought he might be.”-~ 

" And you came like that, with no hat and 10 
umbrella 1” 

eo Yes,” 

* Devotion Indeed! Of courze, I have to con- 
gratulate you both.” 

Then Ronald knows that he has seen that mad 


mbrace, 
“ What do you mean?” asks Berry, sharply, 
for the first time seeing whither her champfonsh!p 


might lead, 
Berry and I are old friends,” says Ronald, 











; 
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ulckly, trying to step Into the breach, But he 
th flenced by a look, and Colonel Chetter tarne 
again to his wife’s A 

”“ Are you engaged {” 

“ No,” 

Berry hangs her head, and into her pale cheeks 

mounts a crimson glow of shame, She cannot 
bear to be even falsely suspected of a want of 
proper pride, and to be accused before»s third 
person fa donbly galling. 
He fs soffering too, and in despair at his own 
impotence. How can he save one sister and not 
sacrifice the other? In ble Colonel's face he 
reads such rigid disapproval that he fs aghast, 

* Berry, go to the house—to my room. I will 
epeak to you there.” 

She fs turning meekly to go, but this is be- 
yond Ronald's power of forbearance. He cannot 
see her wrongly suspected—perhaps banished 
from the home she hase found and cast on the 
world, 

From bsg my mt ed she can — no 
mercy. He isa very Cusar as regards the purity 
of women, and would not be to allow 
Berry to remain near his wife, thinking so badly 
of her as * ; a 

Ronald , well-nigh distraught, 
Words are forced from his mouth that frighten 
hin when said, 

“Tf Berry will marry me——” he begins, but 
cannot proceed, 

She turns upon him with a look of piteous re- 


all, and makes her position 

stili more difficult. Bat Colonel Chester’s face 
lightens and he smiles triumphantly. The child 
is fitly punished for her temerity—tf, indeed, 
she has dared to decelve him—to come between 
him and his wife, so efticiently sheltering ber 
from detection and his just racern 4 

If that fs all,” he says, ad Ronald; 
‘you need have no fear, I will answer for her 
«7a Be week right” finches out Berry, b 

* By what right 1” ou , her 
rising above a heer. Kinde 

“*T will take her answer from herself, if you 
please, sir,” says Ronald, respectfully, and yet 
with a degree of firmness not usual from his 


lips, 

cane Chester smiles again, this time satirl- 
cauy. 

a ee the romance from 
your wooing. e ogies are apt to sppear 
when least welcome,” Z 

He turns away whistling, and begins to stri 
the bark from near tree, scrupulously seeping 
his back turned towards them. But they are 
silent, only sending one to another glances of 
mute perplexity amd distress, At last the 
Colonel turns again impatiently. 

‘Come, Berry, you were not so aby when I 
saw you from below. If I saw aright, and if 
you wrote the letter that I read, there can be no 
doubt as to your reply. Will you marry him— 


or no?” 

_ He carelessly, but there fs o threaten- 
ing accent in his tone which she fs not slow to 
read. She sees ftall. He doubts her word and 
is proving her. She must consummate her 
decelt or have done ft all in vain, Either she 
must give up all for Eve, or save herself and let 
her sister bear the ty of her own folly. 
Probably her unselfi would not reach the 
cummit that ft does, were ft not for the child. 


For his cake to atalis moust reat his mother’s 
e, : 


an kaows sg none is avger or relief that 
ra pee more 7s sight than sound, he 
Gy es,” 


why should he d 
fickle, fond of intrigae. 
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With these complex thoughts in hi: mind, he 
Ronald’s unwilling hand and congratulates 


“If she is ac devoted a wife as she has been a 
sister, you will be the most fortunate man alive,” 
he with an inscratable expression in 
his eyes that nelther of them fathom. 

“Tamaure she will be all that I could wish,” 
~~ the younger man, with an attempt at 
gallan' 


try. " 

‘No doubt,” drily, “And now let us go and 
tell the news to Eve, It will bo a pleasure to 
her as well as 8 surprise,” 

Ronald demurs, and tries to excuse himself, 
urging at last with desperate pleasantry thas he is 
too new to his position te comport himself with 
proper dignity. : , 

But Colonel Chester waves every plea aside. 

“You will take away the edge of Berry's 
happiness and pride if you are not there to help 
her to tell the story,” he says, with affected 
bonhomie. 4 

And then feeling, maybe, that he ough! to 
stand by the bride he -has so strangely won, 
Rovald reluctantly gives way. 

They move on three abreast, and slowly descend 
the bil!, Colonel Chester looking like a stern 
gaoler as he walks bebween and they prisoners, in 
fact as well as fancy. 

Crossing the main road that runs outside thelr 
compound they meet Mrs. Lee-Brooke, and 
Colonel Chester stops to ask for her congratula- 
tions. 

They are given gushingly; and Berry and 
Ronald have to listen, trying to smile a reply, 
while their tormentor stands by watching with 
sardonic enjoyment, 

Bat his revenge does not reach its climax then. 
Not until he brings them both into hia wife’s 
room is bis rancour satisfied. 

Eve is there, in her outdoor garb still. She is 
frightened at first, thinking thet their advent 
thus can bode no good, but fear fs 
quickly lost In anger when her husband speaks. 
At first she does not understand. Then gradu- 
ally the truth dawns upon her. 

She darts a disdainfal glance at Barry’s down- 
cast face as a wild suspicion comes into her 
mind, Has her slater been schemiog for this al! 
the while? 

In her agony she has not time to reflect, she 
only knows that she is being tortured to the 
death, and caonot hide her pain. 

She looks from one to another, seeing none— 
not Ronaid’s supplicating glances, nor Berry's 
eyes, which implore her to keep calm and truat 
her still, 

As {mn a dream her husband’s voice breaks 
through the pregnant silence, He has thrown 
himself into a chair and leans back in it lezily, 
apparently noticieg nothing, but fn reality losing 
not an item of what is taking place. 

* My dear, you are denee to-day. Don't you 
see thatthey are waiting for your good wishes t” 


he remarks, eer 

"“I—I wish them all the happiness they de- 
serve,” says Eve, coldly. 

And so saying, sweeps haughtily from the 
room. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“J HELPED you, Eve; itis your turn to help 
me now.” « 

Berry tas told her sieter al], and at last per- 
suaded her to belleve that it is by no connivance 
— own that this engagement has been brought 
about, 

“ What canI do!” helplessly, 

“Tt I knew I should not ask, Oaly suggest 
somet! ything. You were quick enough 
at suggesting ouce | 

Berry's patience fs worn out, and her sweet 
temper for the moment soured, or she would 
not that old affair of the letter in Eve's 


teeth, 

She ishalf-maddened by the shrewduess with 
which they have been meroetaaat the knowledge 
that matters cannot continueso. Yet how fs she 





awe from the mesh in which she finds her- 








Eve, naturally aud naively selfish, thinks only 
of her own perplexity, and dose not attempt to 
dissermble the fact, 

* And you think Alex suspscta }” 

"I suppose he does, He epoke with such 
spiteful intent.” 

Eve grasps her sister's arm convulsi 
looks imploringly into her eyes. 

" Borry, baviog dons eo much, you must not 
desert me now. Ib weuid have been better to 
have refased your help at once.” 

‘And you wish me—to 
May ?” 

She speaks the words slowly, and with a half. 
dawning senee of amusement, being irresietibly 
reminded of the Shangalls women who are sald 
to woo new wives for their own husbands, 

Certainly, if a woman decides to marry a man 
who is slready mated, she could not have a 
more competent authorisy on his virtues or bis 
vices than his wife might be—if she spoke the 
truth. 

“ Of course I don’t wish ft,” is the peevieh 
reply. ‘‘ You must think I have no heart. But 
I know what Alex is, Ifyou refuse now, he will 
infer at once that ell was false we sald, He is 
ao suspicious, You won!d be ent away, and we 
—what should we do!” 

" Anything !s better than living with an un- 
loved husband !” declares Berry, stoutly. 

But Eve shakes her head likes the com- 
forts of her luxurious home, and has no mind to 
lightly lose them. 

“Then, again,” she goes on, prewatly ; “you 


ly, and 


marry—Ronald 


Ste 


say that Alex told it to Mrs. Lee Brooke. If so, 
it is all over the station by this time.” 

“True,” admite Berry, dolefally. ‘ What a 
day that poor little pony of hers will have! It 
will want an extra feed of grain.” 

“JT don’t know how you can jest about ib,” 


severely. 

“Did I jest? If so, tt wae a very bitter jest, 
I never felt less like merriment ia my life.” 

“Tt is far worse for me.” 

“IT don't ses that, Yours is a sentimental 
sorrow, mine a thoroughly practical one. I would 
rather mourn the lose of a lover than the an- 
willing gain of a husband.” 

“You know nothing at all about it,” sharpls ; 
and then she adds, persuasively : “ Ronald is so 
good and kind. I know you would never regre: 
it.” 

“Ronald would scarcely be flattered at your 
praise of him at euch a time, and for such a pur- 
poss. I think he would rather you were lees 
cautious—more willing to risk something for his 
sake; or is it a case of ‘ the dead say nothing 
except what fs good 1’” 

** Berry | how cau you say such things?”’ cries 
Eve, honestly shocked. 

“I scarcely know what I say. 
am doing—rulininug my life! ” 

Then Eve bursts into tears, and refuses to be 
comforted until Berry promises to keep quiet, for 
a time at least, and do nothing bo further arouse 
Colonel Chester’s suspicions. 

The ayah is dismissed thet same day without 
explanation, She attempts to defend herself, 
bat Eve cuts ber short directly 

"| have found ro fault with you, and desire 
no excuses, It is almply I do not require your 
services longer ; that is all,’ 

She gives her a month’s wages, and a chit 
(character), not Ilkipg to refuee it after the fa- 
justice she bas done her before, and the woman 
with native cunning remaivs quiet until she bas 

both, 


I know what I 


Then she breaks out into a torrent of invec- 
tives, which happily ars not understood, Oaly 
from words caught now and then, which they 
recognise, they guess what is the truth. 

She had never forgiven the aspersion Eve had 
cast upen her honesty, and had evidently only 
gone into her service to do het all the injury she 
could ; but she is golvg, and with her absence 
things may even now come right, 

Bofore she leavea, however, she speaks to the 
Colonel, and he in turn fnterrogates his wife. 

Eve answers haughtily, and declines to gratify - 
his cariocity. 

“ Surely it is my own affair, snd does not call 
for interference on your part. ’ 
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“Tae woman complained” he begins, 
apologetically. 

“ Servants always do complain when they are 
sent away,” interrupts Eve, drily. 

** No doubt; but in this case-——”’ 

‘* In this case, and in all others connected with 
my own maid, I shall please myself.” 

She speaks with a decision born of the 
obstinacy weak uatnres invariably possess, and 
he sees that bis interference does no good. 

“] suppose I must not even ask a question !” 
he says in a injured tone, 

“You may ask what you please, but I do not 
promise to answer it,’’ 

‘*] should only like to know how the woman 
was unfortunate enough to displease you?” 

*] disliked her, personally, always. Yester- 
day sbe gave real cause for vy, Phases of her 
trustworthiness by being absent from the bunga- 
low ay pg permission when I was out.” 

“ a ! ” 

An interjection only, but full of wonder and a 
little dismay. How much does she know and 
how far were the woman’s accusations of her 
jastified ; or were they all groundless—the off- 
spriog of a malicious invention ! 

Eve watches him with interest. 

Have you any further inquiries to make!” 
she seks, satirically. 

“None!” 

** You are satlefied 1” 

* Quite !” 

She turns to go, but be catches her In his arms, 
and kisses her passionately, even angrily. 

“Eve! Eve! if I did not love you sol should 
hate you!” 

“Do neither,” she answers, coolly, disen- 
gaging hereelf from his embrace with only the 
faintest blush. ‘It is not neceseary after a year 
and « half of married life.” 

And with a smile, half careless, half-coquettish, 
she leaves him. 

To Berry comes that same day an unexpected 
deliverance, which, though temporary only, is 
nevertheless very welcome, 

Lady Blanche Lennox calls, and seeing the 
glrl’s wietfal face, insists upon taking her back 
with her at once, 

She lives two or three miles out of the station, 
and, moetly occupied with her bables, does not 
often drive in. She frightens Colonel Chester 
and Ere into letting Berry ie by commenting 
upon her altered looks, and declaring that 
nothing but the change of alr she can offer 
will succeed in bringing back the roses to her 
cheeks. 

"What have you been doing to her, Eve,” 
she asks, reproachfully, *'to make her grow so 
pale 7”? 

Mrs, Chester blushes guiltily, and cannot 
auswer with a jest; but startled into remarking 
now, for the first time, how fragile her sister 
has become, is moved to use all her influence to 
gain for her what she eo sadly needs—change and 
rest. P 

She even condescends to cajole her husband, 

“Will it bore you very much to be left alone 
with your wife!’’ she queries, archly, Isying her 
little jewelled fingers on his arm, 

He looks at her strangely. 

** I was not thinking of myeelf, but of Ronald 
May.” 

‘The course of true love never did run 
smooth ; why should it in his case? If he bas 
no worse obstecle to surmount than this two or 
three daye’ absence be will be lucky indeed!” 

She speaks with well-feigned indifference, and 
having no farther objection to offer, he reluctantly 
consents, leaving Lady Blanche and his wife 
victorious, 

Berry breathes freely again when she gets 
beyond the cantonment boundary. Tae air 
seems fresher and more pure, cleared of the 
atmosphere of deceit in which she has lately 
lived, and she is really glad to escape from 


the society she found so uninteresting, so irk- 
some, 

Tt seems as though she had been acting a parb 
ever since she came, and the last rile that has 
been given to her [s infinitely more distasteful 
than the rest. 

How fs she to pretend affection for Ronald 





May, or even sufficient regard to justify the 

she is su to be about to take} oe ke 

always liked him weil before, but now thad love, 

or the pretence of love, ls required of her, she 

olantele Aemiitap iia che bas aaly permed 

on 

to dlasemble for & tiene, vise 
When this probation is past, and once more 

she can be her real self, she will forged all this— 


| or only remember it as a bad dream, that was 


dreamed long ago, and has almost lost ita terror, 

Ronald will go back to Engiaad, and Eve will 
be removed then from temptation to be untrue, 
And she herself? What will be her fate in those 
days to come } 

Captain Carew has first to be dismissed, and 
afterwards she will be free to deplore his loss, and 
the faleeness that caused it, for all her life. 

But will he come # Or was bis promised visit 
only a repetition of those perjured vows with 
which he broke her sister’s heart ! 

Her heart shall not be so frail. He shall not 
have the triumph of ever knowing what she has 
suffered for his sake, She will show to him that 
the fair outward seeming which made Margaret 
rat declaring him to be true, has not imposed on 


There is such a game as “quits,” and if he 
really loves her, through than love she can 
avenge herself and her sister too, 

But will he come? She grows half angry at 
her own weakness as the question recurs again 
and in, rip; in her ears like the burden of 
an old song which someone we have loved has 
sung to us in the past, 

“To loveor have loved, that is enough. Ask 
nothing further, There ia no other pearl to be 
found among the dark folde of life. To love isa 
consummation.” 


Toe words of a favourite author flash across her 
mind, and she feels aggrieved that once she be- 
Meved It true. How different she knows !t now ; 
how unlike what postry describes it. Surely the 
couples— 


“Tis better to have loved and lest 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


is the most misleading ever written. 

To her both love and loss have been au agony. 
No past pleasure can compensate for present 
pain, Itdoes not seem as though even the 
future could ever bring her peace. 


CHAPTER XXXl. 


THE next morning is spent in idleness, and in 
the afternoon when thesun is sinking in the west 
through a heaped mass of radiant golden clouds, 
Lady Blanche takes over her garden, which 
is lovely now with big of hellotrope and 
lemon planis, that have almost grown to trees. 
There is a perfect blaze of lums: one of 
vivid scarlet hue climbing over the little bunga- 
low wherever the passion- flowers and honeysuckle 
have left it room. The roses, too, are coming 
out egain in new luxuriance ; the ecent of violets 
and mignonette making redolent every passing 


breeze. 

Svephavotis and fardenis, that in England 
only grow under glass, fostered by artificial heat, 
here blossom freely in the outside air, almost 
wildly as id seems,-side by side with lavender 
and stocks, and the homelier cottage flowers that 
scarcely need so powerful a sun, 

Berry admires everything, and says so with 
such evident sincerity that Lady Blanche is 
delighted. 

“Ido all my gardening, with a coolie only for 
the rougher work, It is s pleasant occupation 
before breakfast and In the evening.” 

“ You find it lonely sometimes } ” 

“No, I miss my husband dreadfully, of 
course, but then I have the children with me 
always. You have no idea of the extent of my 
farm-yard either. What with that and reading and 
writing the dally letters to and from the Plains 
I find enough to do.” 

“* You are a very happy woman,” wistfally, 

Lady Blanche smiles‘as she stoops to brash 








& beetle from the heard of an open crimeog 


rose, 

“Why not! We are all well, and the separa. 
tion wil! not be for long. You doubtless think 
{t a negative kind of happiness, but you are too 
young to know from experience what far worss 
evils might befall one than mere dulness.” 

Barry is eilent. An uneventful life like thi, 
possesaes positive charms when compared with 
the unfortunate adventures into which she has 
been forced; she has been “sufficiently tn. 
structed” by “love and grief” to appreciate 
even that somewhat colourless blessing o! 
eontent. , 

She sighs and starts from a reverie io 
Lady Blanche regarding her curiously. 

No questions are asked then, but in the evex 
ing, after dinoner; when the servants have aii 
salaamed and dieappeared, leaving the bungalow 
to the privacy which in India is so seldom ep joye’, 
the elder woman motions the younger to bring « 
footstool near, and composes herself to hear the 
confidence she Invites. 

“ Now tell me all about it, Berry ?” 

“ About what?” evasively, 

‘*Everything. There Is something to teli ! 
know.” 

“Then perbaps you can gyess what {i is’ 

"I daresay I can come very near it,” smilivy 
a little as memories of her own girlhood swee; 
west her mind; ‘I suppose yru are in 

ove!” 

“Lady Blanche!’ exclaims Berry, reproach 
fally. ‘I did not expect such an absurd, anch « 
mawkish supposition from you.” 

“ Then it is not so!” 

“Of course not!” blushing violenily. 

“Then, Berry, what is in?” 

** Nothing.” 

** You have no news at all to tell me!” 

* None.” 

And then reflecting that sooner or later the 
fact of her engagement must become known, sls 
adds, somewhat shamefacedly,— 

“ Daless you care to hear that I am going to 
married, 


be 

“Care to hear! Coild, what has come to you 
that should doubt it? It is the very bes 
news in the world, Who is it, dear?” 

"Ronald May.” 

Lady Blanche looke rather discompozed, She 
has beard somethtig of Ronald's disappoint meu» 
at Eve’s marriage, and rumours of a subst quent 
flirtation scandalising Rani Tol, 

**T thovght——” she begins, blankly. 

“You thought he was in love with Eve?” 

a understood he admired her,” is the cautious 
reply. 

“Everyone admires Eve, That is nothivg 
My choice of a husband would be a limited 
one if it was only to comprise those who ¢ij 
not,” 

i Bat——” 

“You tee,” goes on the girl recklessly, ‘'/ 
am not good-looking enough to get a lover at 
first-hand. I could not expect it.” ; 

"You are good-looking enough for anything, 
returns Lady Blanche, decidedly, as she ga: 
with almost motherly tenderness into the grea! 
grey eyes that are shining like stars in her ¢x- 
citement, 

Berry shakes her head despondently. She re- 
members how John Carew loved Margaret first, 
and that the husband they are trying to give ber 
now belongs heart and soul to Eve. 

**You only say so out of kindness—oui of 
pity. My sisters were always better loved than 
I; and I—I—I was hg pony ugly duckling.” 

She lays her head In ly Blanché’s lap sod 
weeps > restraint; not so much for her 
of beauty as because the soft white band 
is smoothing down her hair is the fc: 
tender touch she has felt slace Mra, Holmes 
kiveed her when she said good-bye—and she has 
suffered so keenly since. 

Lady Blanche does not 4ttempt consolation. 
She lets her weep on undisturbed, knowing tha? 
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even 8 momentary awakening of the wind rouses 
the trees and flowers Into life, There {sa sadness 
io the very air, as though an angel had died in 
Heaven and all the worlds were grieving. 

Presently Berry raiees her head. 

“ Sow stupid you must think me,” she says, 
with a strangled sob, é 

My poor child, dear child, Iam so sorry to 
see your pain,” 

The gentle pitying tones bid fair to break down 
Perry's fortitude again. 

" Don’t talk about it, please. I cannot bear 
ir. Iam not so very unhappy, only foolish and 
snd rather unfortunate.” 

‘6 And yet you told me you were not In love!” 
aays Lady Blanche, with an accent of reproach, 
thinking, not unnaturally, perhaps, that jealousy 
of her sister has caused this great distress. 

* Have I contradicted myself now }”’ bitterly. 

* T don’t understand ; but oh ! Berry, whatever 
you do, never— never marry without affection. 
It is certain and everlastiag misery!” she con- 
tinues, sarnestly, and then relapses into puzzled 
thought. 

There is something wrong she can see, but 
what? It is always difficult to unravel the 
intricacles of a woman's heart; and in Berry’s 
case doubly eo, for she Is never much given to 
confidence at any time, and now seems most de- 
terminedly mute. There is an old saying, that 
“few men are to be trusted with their nefgh- 
bour’s secrets, and no woman with her own,” but 
it does not prove eo here, 

Lady Blanche would ao willingly give her help 
ab any cost but how can she, when she Is 
ignorant where it is needed and why? She lives 
so far away that she has not been able to notice 
for herself, and nothing hae been told her yet, 
She must perforce respect the girl's wish for 
rilence, and when she speaks again {t is on a 
different subject, 

‘* Who is thie ‘other Mrs. Cheater’ about whom 
all society is talking now?’ she questions, 
curiously, and by chance has lit upon a theme 
that te Berry is next in interest to the one 
— they Rave lately lefs. 

“I wish I knew,” she answers, quickly, ‘'I 
have such @ strange feeling about her, and so has 
Eve, It isas bad as having a double—ons of those 
mysterious doppel-gangers I should have thought 
were confined to Germany alone, I detest 
mysteries |” 

“ And is she one 1” 

“IT think so; no one knows her antecadents, 
aud she has no mds apparently ; only the 
acquaintances made at the hotel.” 

‘ 7 Chester is not s very common name,” thought- 
ally. 

"No; yetI cannot help fancying somehow 
that she is not unkaown to Alex; he denies it, 

ut——'’ 

‘But you never liked Colonel Chester. I re- 
member my husband told me how you bad nick- 
named him Bluebeard, and prophesied a dismal 
end for Eve,”’ 

“* Not more dismal than {t has proved,” thinks 
the prophetess, ruefully ; and reflects, too, that 
her prophecies, like the proverbial curses, have 
also come ‘home to roost”; but aloud she re- 
marke: ‘The oddest thing fs, that E ve declares- 
she stares at her so queerly whenever they meet 
a she is so often walking pasth our bunga- 
ow,” 

“Tt looks almost as if she were a poor relation 
es the Ovlonel’s and he were ashamed to own 

er. , 


“Oh! no; I don't think that, He bas no such 
small vices, It is rather as, it might be, If she 
were his cousin, dr hile sister, and had done some- 
thing wrong. He would never forgive a fault,” 

“He is a siagular man.” 

a ty toed arian 

‘ He is, in ” she asrenis, ly. 
a — good t9 you, Berry?” Z 

* . Has he not me with 

— Miad aad 4 Avan more?” i 

stopa v3 thing rising fo her 
throat thet ferkdde’ Ker jentiog farther. Her 
heart fa so sore #till that it quivers even at her 
own ungentle touch. She jump: quickly to her 
foot as the clock in the bazaar str'kes the hour of 





“Would Mojor Lennox ever believe that you 
and II of all people—bad been talking senti- 
ment in the dark for two long mortal hours{” 
she asks, blithely. 

Bat Lady Blauche only smiles, and does nob 

nd in worde, Perhaps she feels that in very 
truth, literally and metaphorically, she has been 
“ talking sentiment in the dark.” 


* * * * 


“Tf,” says Lady Blanche, the following morn- 
ing, as they linger over their second breakfast-— 
“if I had only known you were engaged, I would 
not have invited a young, good-looking bachelor 
here to meet you!” 

** And you have done so!” 

" Yes, he has not long come out; and we were 
children together long ago. I wanted so to see 
him sgain. Your coming was a good excuse, and 
would, I thought, prevent him from being too 
much bored by my senile reminiscences.” 

‘And so you promoted me to chaperone?" 
says Berry, with a languld smile, 

**Noneense, child! He is like a younger 
brother to me, and I never, even In my youthfal 
days, affected boys.” 

“No more do I now. Why should you spoil 
all our pleasant gossips by introduciag a third 
destroying element?" in an injured tone. 

“T think you will like him when you meet; 
he used to be very nice, dear old Jack; and, 
after all, he is scarcelya boy. He must be past 
thirty now.” * 

“ Then it may safely be inferred be has passed 
his first infancy ?” 

“Of course ; I forgot how time files Your 
father knew him well, too, by-the bye; but you 
will not remember that—and [ think you were at 
achool then.” 

“What is his name?” asks Berry, carelessly, 
not gueseing that the answer will mean so much 
to her 


** Captain Carew. I always called him Jack ; 
but he is older and graver since, and [ shall 
hardly dare to do so now, I might make a com- 
promise and call him Joho.” 

“Yes, you might do that. I daresay I know 
your friend already; I came out in the same 
ship as a Captain Carew,”’ 

“In the Arcturus ?"’ 

* Yes.” 

“Then, of course, it is the same ; how delight- 
ful! Now we can both bore him with reminis- 
cences of different times.” 

**Poor fellow ! what has he done to deserve 
such a fate? I must absolutely decline to make 
one in so diabolical a plot. Such maliciousness 
is unworthy of you, Lady Blanche.” 

“Don’t you be more cruel still, Don’t flirt 
with him, Berry!” is the playful retort. 

**T flirt with him |” 

A scornful laugh and a toss of a curly head, as 
Berry busies herself in arranging a specimen- 
glass in front of her plate, 

She hae profited well by her experfence of late, 
and acts the part of indifference so well that 
Lady Blanche belleves in it, and suspects nothing. 
She has not seen those big eyes dilate and 
suddenly droop ; nor does she know that when 
first John Carew’s name was mentioned the 
girl’s fingers had so tightiy clenched that the nails 
had entered into the flesh. The lidtle, soft, pink 
palm is even bleeding slightly when, with some 
trivial excuse, Berry rises quickly, leaving the 
table and the room. 


(To be continued.) 
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Ong of the cleverest faventions ever pateated 
is the machine for sticking common pins in the 
papers In which they are sold, The contrivance 
brings up the pins in rows, draws the paper in 
position, crimps {t In two lines, then at a single 
push passes the p!ns through the paper and sets 
therm in position. 


CHRONIC INDIGESTION and its attendant Misery 
vegetable from Bey Pi st gy m4 
Dr. ome bi lendower, ” Deornencule —— bottle 
and pamphlet, with Analytical Roports, ic., 6 Stampe. 








WBEN SUMMER CAME. 


—:0i— 
(Continued from page 393.) 

**Oh, Heaven?” Jean groaned. 

‘ After he stopped paying for my keep T was 
dreadfully treated. Doctor Thorne found me 
there, and brought me sway. My reason has 
come back, but I shan’t live long—I have heart- 
disease,” She epoke rapidly, but in a repressed, 
monotonous voics ; paused an instant while Jean 
stood speechlees, then added: "“ Horace is dead; 
I read about it in some old newspapers. Dead ; 
I'm not afraid of Carroll !"’ 

**Oh, do you know what hapjeved to him?” 

“No,” she replied, indifferently. “1 suppose 
people thought I had drowned myse)f~I threw 
ry hat down by theriver. I got cff thap night 
and joined- Horace, You see, Carroll would have 
had us arrested for the forgery—he had found it 
all out! Bat I mustn't talk about those things, 
it makes my head whirl!" 

“Don’t you know that your——~” Jean 
paused ; she conld not bring herself to ubter the 
wore husband. “Don’t you know that Mr. 
Thayne was accused of having murdered you?” 

'* No, no--I never knew that | Oh, bad aa | 
was, I couldn't have let that happen—not even 
for Hcrace! But he’s eafe—safe i” 

‘Yes; that is, he was not convicted. He bas 
borne the suspicion ever since—{t has blighted 
bis life!” cried Jean, “Oh, you must epeak 
pow and right him—you shall !"’ 

“I'm ready to—call the doctor—I’{l tell the 
whole story,” she answered. ‘' Horace is dead— 
I don’s care for myself!” 

The story was told—-witten out—legally 
attested~Amy Dorrance identified—no ponsible 
doubt remaining. 

The girl bad been married to Horace—he 
employing Thayne’s name in order that Amy 
might lay a claim for divorce and alimony. 

She saw Carroll in San Francisco, and persuaded 
him to go with her to that mountain village, pre- 
tending that he would find Horace there—tfa 
reality, to farnish corroborative proof of the 
marrisge. But Carrol! diecovered-the whole 
scheme through one of Horsce’s assoclates who 
had a grudge against the pair, and then Thane’s 
patience gave way. He threatened at once to 
follow Horsce, and to have him imprisoned. 

Amy fied that night and jolned ber husband ; 
since the design had failed, there was nothing left 
them but flight ; her pretence of sulcide had been 
a plan on her part to keep Carroll from tracing 
Horace by following her. 

Before Jean left Bath, Amy Dorrance was dead 
from a sudden attack of her malady. 

When June was drawing to an end, Jean 
Dormer and her father were established at their 
country-seat among the Ferkehire hills 

It was at the end of a beautiful day—gueste 
were expected to dinner, Jean had dreseed early 
and gone downstairs, looking more queen-like 
than ever {n her white drapery, at once s> simple 
and so elegant. 

She went into a boudoir off the drawing-room 
and out into the balcony to gather some more 
roses—her cherished running vines grew there, 
and were her favourite decoration. 

As she stood plucking the fragrant blossoms 
she heard astep inside, and called,— 

“T hear you, paps. I am coming.” 

She stepped back Into the bourdcir—s mist 
swam before her eyes—the roses dropped un- 
heeded on the carpet. She heard her name 
uttered in a voice of auch thanksgiving as might 
burst from the lips of a freed spirit entering ths 
glory of Paradise. 

‘Jean ! Jean |” 

And Carroll Thayne’s arms were holding her 
fast, and thelr two hearts throbbed close in their 
first embrace, which was the prelude to the 
happiness and the oneness of all thelr future 
life, 


(Tax EXD ] 








Ong of the old Greek laws provided that if » 
man divorced his wifs he could not marry a 
woman younger than the discarded partner. 
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WHAT LIES BEYOND? 


— 0 
CHAPTER XXV. 


"] Have been to see poor Myre. Foster this 
morning,” announced Miss Mayhew, a few days 
iater, *' Noone seems to haye thought of her, 
and really, poor woman, ehe is the most sincerely 
to bs pitied. She dees nothing bub rock to and 
fro and wail, They aro afraid she will lose her 
reason,” 

She spoke in gentle, pitpivg toties, as though 
ber missfon had been all of mercy. 

"Did she say nothing of her daughter }” 
questioned Alton Ayre, 

Tt was for this question Mies Mayhew had been 
walting. 

Poor Alton! He had grown both white and 
wan in this last anxlfous week. Each morning 
at poat time he became feverish and restlese, 
only to grow Ccespondent and moody as no letter 
came to him. 

"No wonder that ehe despises me,” he said to 
himself, “I despise myself!” 

In his eyes bie momentary doubt had assumed 
unpardonable dimensions, yot be had fancied ia 
her trouble that she might forgive him in her 
longing for the comfort of his presence, All the 
ald self-torture again assailed him as he put the 
question, 

“ Yes,” Mies Mayhew anewered, striving to re- 
prees the wave of triumph at ber heart—" yes, 
ehe spoke of the girl. It seems that Misa Foster's 
lovers are legion. She was betrothed to s young 
sailor, who hae jash returned from a long cruise, 
and who, on hearing of ali that has occurred, 
immediately hastened io her, Her mother 
reproaches her bitterly for her ecquetry, which 
slone prevented their marriage befcre he went to 
sea—ae® martiage which, in somes way I do not 
anderstand, wae to have.averted thia trouble,” 

One stealthy gisnce Kate shot into Alton’s 
face to mark the effect of her words, It was 
ghastly, 

Now he koew why vo repiy had reached him. 
Mona was already comforted by her sailor-lover, 
His heart grew very bitter within him. How 
shor’ a time ago he had held her fu bis own close 
embrace and drank in the sweetness of the ful), 
red lips ! 

S* My love! my love!” 

Had some one spoken the words, in their low, 
thrilling earnestness? Noi Is was bat their 
echo; but who dared tell him that the girl who 
had once uttered them was falee? Was he so 
mad that he required further proof? He must 
wait only until Bernard Ffrench was ont of all 
danger—until he dared tell all the truth con- 
cerning that fatal night, and see all doubt and 
distrust vanish, ere he went away—avywhere, 
anywhere, co that he might seek and find forget- 
fulness, Bat cuppose it were not trug this story 
that they had told him? He could ‘hot accept 
it thase He muet see aud know for himeelf ! 

His heart lightened with this resolution. He 
apeke no word of his plans, only finding time to 
whisper in Cisire’s ear the promise of his speedy 
return, then turned his back upon Sea View, 
and his face toward the spot where his love was 
@ helpless prisoner. 

In the ‘svening’s duek he reached the great 
city, with its noise and bustle, and was driven 
etraight to the grim monument of a city’s crime, 

No, he could not see Miss Foster, sald the 
warden, without a special perm'!t, and that could 
not be obisined until the next day. She had 
been very ill, the man volunteered, and was still 

n the hospital ward, 

Very ill! This was the reason of her silence 
then—this and no otiser. 

“Ts she still ill?” be questioned, feeling as 
though he must force his way ia toher, ** Oh, 
how terrible is is for her to be suffering and 
alone |” 

Jn his despair he unconsciously uttered the 
words alond, 

** Alone?” ihe man repeated, with a wink and 
a sagacious nod of the head. “It’s not much 
alone she is, I’m thinking, with as likely a young 


man as one would want to see, thinking the 





ground’s’ not good enough, for her to tread on. 
She's a pretty lass, too! Her trial comes off mext 
week, and {t's clearing her I hopethey’ll be. The 
wedding ‘I! not be long after, I'll warrant.” 

et eonsh da cay paitaied the pele te 
away. Here at very ° prison 
met with confirmation of bis biackest fear. No 
need to wait until the morrow! 

Doubtless she had learned at the cottage of her 
lover's expected return on the day she had freed 
him from histroth. He had thought her so pure, 
so innocent, so true! Yet whab scheming 
pre-e ae of the world could have laid her tcils so 
we 


The early dawn found him once more ab Sea 


¥. 

Kate Mayhew had but to look into his face to 
read that this sudden journey and hesty return 
meant no discomfiture to herself. She had but 
to walt and gird up her soul with patience, and 
she would win him yet. 

Bat Bernard French slowly waa growing 
etronger. It only his recovery might be retarded 
until Mies Foster had been tried and condemned ! 

“Tell me of Mona!” he pleaded of Cisire the 
evening following Alton’s return, “I lie bere 
thinking of her, until my brain is in a whirl. 
You need not fear to tell me, I 4m quite strong 
now."" . 

And she, silencing her jealous fears, told him 
as bravely as she could the story of the capture. 

With desperate effort he controlled the growing 
excitement with which he listened. 

“She is still in 1” he ssid, ab last. 
" And I am lying here helpless to aid her! Who 
ie with her—Alton Ayre?” 

**No; Mr. Ayre is here.” 

“Here? Is he not content with his work! 
Did he not plot against my life to win her love? 
Now, having won it, does he thus cast ber off ? 
And T have kept you, too, here. Lut for me you 
would have been withher. 0h, go to her, Ciatre! 
I am quite strong now. What comfort might 
not your presence bring her?” 

* Next week is her trial. Perhaps you, too, 
will be able to go then. They say that you will 
be wanted as a witness, If e0, we will go up 
together. Poor Mona! Oh, Mr, Firench, it was 
all so dreadful |” . 

A strangely-tender feeling crept into his heart 
as he listened to the sweet, trembling voice In 
Olaire’s unshaken loyalty to her friend, 

He reached out his hand for hers, With a 
thrili of happiness she gave it into hia clasp. In 
th's moment a shadow darkened the threshold. 

Both looked up, startled. It was Alton Ayre 
who stood there, 

“Tam going away,” he said, "Before I go, 
Bernard, I wanted to see you jast once, my 
boy, and tell you how in your heart you have 
wronged me,” 

The sick man looked up fnto the handsome 
face of him who he once had thought the noblest 
type of manhood, 

The grave, earnest eyes were bent upon bim ; 
the rich, musical voice carried with it au impres- 
sion of the speaker's truth. 

A moment he believed in Alton still; then he 
remembered all and waved his friend back. 

“Hush!” he esid, “Only my weakness 
chains me here in the presence of a traitor 
double-dyed,” 

Alton’s face grew very white, No mau ever 
before had thrown across his falr fame the 
flimatest veil, Now {b-was threatened with the 
black mantle of dishouour. 

* Listen to me, Bernard,” he said, “then, if 
you must condemn me,” 

Standing erect, Alton told the story through ; 
but Bernard’s face only hardened us he Ietened, 

“You could turn your eloquence to better 
account,” he said, bitterly, when Alton had 
finished, “in defending the poor girl to whom 
your treachery bas extended. It's hardly a likely 
tale, Mr, Ayre, though you tellit well. Remem- 
ber, is was I who buried the bine light under 
the cross,, No human being was withia a mile of 
me. Why then, wasitnobthere! It was there 
t it because you 





held her in your arma in the very presence cf 
your victim! Do you wonder that the sigh 
roused saad _ con oie Yet 
not content, once guerdon yours, you despiss 
its possession. She is alone, frieudless, deserted 
by the man who owes her.at leasd his protection 
in this moment of her greatest I have 
been very near death, Alton Ayre—so near that 


your velns, for my words, which dare 

you less than man, and more than traitor !” 
Oaly Alton’s ashen face showed the desperais 
struggle required to ae calm, He had 
thought his story once . 
nard as clear as to himself. Herealised now how 


live. There is seme foul work here, somewhers ! 
It shail be my tesk to ferred ib out to the very 
bottom. Then, Bernard Ffrench, and not until 
then, shall you suswer to me for the words you 
have spoken this day !” 


CHAPTER XXVL 


By order of the court, Mona had been freed, 
the formal release reaching her on the very morn- 
fog of the day her trial was to have taken place, 
aud the box restored to her keeping. ‘* Captain 


her innocence, it was to ber only a matter of eur 
prise that it had not been established long ago. 
So Captain Firench has testified in her behalf. 
It was good and generous in him ; bat now both 
goodness and generosity in men were hatefu! to 
her, since they but taught her how far below In 
these qualities was one whom she had 

i hele might and majesty. 
ontario ecm $5 Fr emg elty. 


upon her of ber prison life? Desolate, deserted 
he strove In vain to think, when 
famillar foot-fall roused her. Is was Paul Millar, 


“They tell me you are freed, Mona, and mus‘ 
leave the prison before nightfall. I could hardly 
bellave the good news, Why do you look « 


“How else can I look, Paul? What does 
freedom mean to me now, but new desolation 
I know what It mans to be homeless—I-——” _ 

But he hushed the further words she would 
have spokea. 

“Je it time for me to break the silence, Mous, 
you put upon me? I can’t tell it to you like the 
men amon whom you have been thrown, but— 
but—— 

“ Hush,” she said, pang 7 

- She could not bear to have him speak of other:. 
Ab, did she not know how subtly told might be 
the tale of love, mean—nothing ? : 

“TI can’t Mona,” he went on. ‘* You 
know how I love you—-how I have loved you s8 
my life. You've never given ms much in return. 


Pe nee heening yes Ser any fale hopes 
in my breast; but there have times wher 


iow 


I've seen you shrink from your fether’s hareb- 
ness and your hard life in the hut, when l’ve 
said to myself, ‘I can make her happier thao that 
—at any rate, she shan’? be tormented in ber 
home with me, She shall have about her ber 
' flowers and her birds, and I. won't be always 
about to worry her awkwardness; but 


with my 
sometimes, maybe, she'll have a smile of welcome 
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for me.’ Then, when you went up to the 


ft 


house, scornful, not 
you saw the more and more, I said to 


myself, ‘Never mind, she'll soon find ont their 
hollow hearts and tarn to mine.’ But when I 
went away, I had not so much hope, Then I 
came back to, find you with all your fine friends’ 
packs turned upon emer find you {n trouble 
and sorrow, and 3 and then, Mona, then 
hope once more whis to me that a 
you would see then true from the I 
know what I am and what you are; I know that 
your little head is crammed full of learning, while 
my bigone is empty, But my -heart’s not empty, 
Mona, That's fall enongh—fnll of you, -and 
my love for you, Don’t starve it, dear, I don’t 

aek your love—I am not worthy, that I 
know—only let me give you protection and a 
home. It’s ap honest name offer you, and 1’l) 

! ” 


sell my life’s blood te buy your hap 
His voice It sounded almost as 
though s sob t have choked ft, 


For one brief moment the girl was tempted to 
lay her band in his, and say the words for whose 
atterance he so greatly longed, . He was so noble, 
00 Te Neng time, when all 
the wre present en f nD, give 
him the return he so no vrata cya + 

Aye, but would centuries of time bring the 
oblivion she sought? She knew that ft could 
not, that ib never could. Better to give him now 
rp, jy cutting pala than to see him 
writhe all his future life beneath a festering sore 
that she would then be powerless to heal, 

“Don’t think me ungrateful, Paul!” she 


aald, pleadingly, “‘I have done many a wrong 
thing ia my life, but one so wicked as 
*twould be to #ay yes r prayer. I don’t 


know what I should have done without you in 
all this dreadful time, and {t's this that makes it 
more dreadful now, Icouldn’t do you a worse 
wrong, Parl, than to be your wife, It’s few that 
would aek a di and homeless girl, I know 
that ; I don’t forget it, dear, even when I say It 
can’t ever be.” 

“And why, Mona? Will you not tell 
It might make ib easier for me to bear.’ 

The lovely face grew very pale. His question 
was torture, but it was his due that ehe should 
answer ft, 

“You asked me once,” she sald, “ if I would 
not you because another man atood between 

I told you then, and told you truthfully, 
NotIc not thus answer you to-day.” 

“You mean,” he re » his voice very 
hoarse, and striding a atep forward as he spoke 
aul ou mean——”’ 

‘‘T mean,” ehs interrupted, “that there fs 
another man whom I love!” 

An {nstant’s silence fell between them during 
which she could hear his quick, measured breath- 
ing, almost his hearé-beate. 

“ You love some one else,” he said,.at last, very 
alowly, “ Why, then, is he not with you? Why 
ishe not comforting your loneliness aud 
you from your eabamiwel a ? You 
you loved a man, Mona, I 
coward |” 

In his unmitigated scorn the word fell on her 
soul like a lash. 

* T did not say that he loved me,” she answered, 
striving to find excuse to shield him in Miller’s 
eyes, 

“*You could not love a man and not win his 
ans love,” was the reply. “ Who is he, 
Mons! Tell me his name, that I may curse it.” 

“Nay, nay, notso! He fs far, far above me, 
Paul, ce he might have si to where I 
stood, Now he would have to fall. Yet he fs 
90 noble that perhaps he might still have eared 
for me, but that my innocence seemed impossible, 
even In his eyes.” 

“He cared for you once, then!” questioned 
Paul. ‘He cared for you, snd covid believe 
that you were guilty; and you—you still care 
for him #” 


An 
bestia acute pain swept across the 


“I do not blame him,” she replied, “I think 
that Love forgets to blame, It seemed less 
Strange that he should think me uuworthy of his 


me why ? 


you love a 
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esteem he should ever have deemed me 
worthy. No, I shall go back to the cottage now 
to eee my mother, to place in her hands 

this box,te whose contents I have no right. Then 
I will go out into the world, away from all whom 
Goong “ppg so miserable. Oh, why, why was I 
** Don’t talk like that, Mona. Heaven knows, 
girl, it’s sad enough, but if you'll come to me, 
dear, I'll not force your love. I'li be your 
brother, what you will. I think I love you well 
enough to put myself aside—to think only of 


"Tb cannot be, Paul,” she answered, very 


Ww . 

"Qh, Alton, Alton!” she added, under her 
breath, forgetful of the man beside her in 
this moment of her agony at memory of his 
desertion. 

Bat Paul Millar heard, and silently registered 
g vow. 





OHAPTER XXVII. 


‘\A GENTLEMAN to see Miss Foster !” 

Mona’s heart stopped beating at the wordz, 
and Paul turned his pale face towards the door, 
as though offering a mate challenge to him who 
was about to enter. 

Who else could it be save the man of whom 
— had just epoken? How would she receive 

m 


Paul waited to see ; nor had he to wait long. 

In scarce s minute the gentleman followed his 
mewenger. Very slowly he walked leaniog on a 
cane. his white, wan face bearing tracs of recent 
iliness, 

“ Mr, Firench |” exclaimed the girl, ‘‘ I—I— 
did not dream that you were well enough to be 
here, even if you wanted to come.” 

Then Paul Millar knew that this was not the 
man she loved, and, unperceived, unmissed by 
either, he silently left the room. 

“Tt was, unhappily, not a question of my de- 
sire to be with you, Mona,” Bernard Firench 
answered, gravely. “I should have been here 
long ago had not my Iiliness prevented me, For 
weeks I knew nothing of all that had occurred, 
The thought that I in part had been iostrumental 
in causing you al! the euffering you have endured 
has almost maddened me. Even now the doctors 
have forbidden me to travel ; but I think some- 
times we are our own best physicians, and I knew 
that to lle idle, with my busy brain, would have 
been far more hurtful than to forget self, in 
trying to bring some alleviation of your bitter 
trouble, Yet, in your presence, I am conscious 
only of being the Instrument of all your pain. 
You must hate me, Mona—aye, as I once hoped 
to teach you to love ms,” 

His voice broke, and he sank feebly in a chair. 

She rose, and crossing to his side, laid one 
hand tremblingly upon his shoulder. 

‘No, Mr. F I do not hate you. You 
meant to do your duty. We will not discuss my 
father’s fault. He has gone to a higher tribunal 


than 
‘Dead! Rob Foster dead?” Bernard almost 


- “Yes; my father is dead,” sho replied, and 
then she told him the stery Paul Millar had told 
to her. “I suppose all this has hardened me,’’ 
she went on: “ Yet I have hardly ched a aingle 
tear since hearing it.” 

‘Have you never thought, Mona, that this 
man might not have been your father?” 

* Might not have been my father |” she echoed, 
‘* What can you mean? What possible motive 
could he have had ia adopting a child} He was 
poor, Why should he have burdened himself 
with another mouth? Besides, I have no other 
recollections than of the wretched hut which 
symbolised to me the word home, No, no, Mr. 
Ffrench, I never loved my father as most 
oe love their parents, but I cannot disown 

‘m,”” 

‘* Well,” replied Bernard, “I am not yet pre- 
to abandon my bellef that no tie of blood 
you tohim, This belief was all that made 

my task endurable; and when I recovered con- 








sciousness, and learned that you had been also 
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: = ro an a 
made to suffer. I thought madness would have 
overtaken me. Tell me of yourself, Mona, You 
have been [i] ?” 

“Yes; very fll,” she replied, sadly ; “but 
pain was almost grateful to me, Now 
that I am almost well again, I shall go first to 
the cottage to see my mother. If she wishes me 
to stay with her, I will stay. i hardiy think she 
will let me stay ; but if not, I shall go out Into 
the world to earn my own fortunes. It can 
hardly be more cruel to me than those whom I 
have termed my friends ——”’ 
**Don'b, Mona!” he cried, wincing under her 
words as if from a blow. "I 





I have almost for- 

tten that I am here now as auother’s messenger, 

have come from Olaire. She ie waiting you at 
the hotel, and bade me bring you toher. ‘Tell 
her I have never doubted her,’ she bade me say ; 
‘ tell her that the old love is impatient to welcome 
her, and that henceforth her home Is to be with 

‘She sald thie? She sent me this message ! 
How good, how generous sheis! But I cannot 
go; I must tura my back even upon her, Her 
friends might well call me thief now !” 

The one word fell in scathing scorn from her 
curling lips, 

‘Tren come to me, Mona,” Bernard inter- 
rupted, ‘I meant long ago to have offered you 
the protection of my love, I learned then, no 
matter how, that you loved another, and were 
beloved by him, Had he been worthy of you, 
darling, I would have tried to stifle the voice of 
my own heart, ia thought of your happiness ; but 
“ proved a traltor in his love asin his friend- 
ry i ” 


P- 

A traitor!” This alone of all that Bernard 
had esid rested in her memory. ‘ A traitor!” 
she repeated, ‘'That could not be!” 

** Bat it is,” he reiterated, {In growiug excite- 
ment, ‘Can you still shisid him, Mona, when 
he has left you wretched and alone? Do you 
know how he gained your love? Do you know 
that on the night of the attack he was to have 
kindled for me the signai-fire which was to bring 
my men to the rescue? 1 confided to bim al! 
my plans, trusting implicitly in his honourable 
loyalty. Not contend with giving me over to my 
enemies, he warned them of my purpose ina 
letter written to Rob Foster. This Claire has 
told me, She saw she letter and recognised the 
writing. Sosure was he of my death that he did 
not even tear his monogram from the top of the 
sheet. My rescue was providential, My men, 
who knew that at that time I meditated an 
attack, were reetless and uneasy. Oruising near 
the shore, they saw from time to time a fitful 
light upon the rocks, but no blue signal, Still, 
this light added to their uncertainty, and they 
determined to come at least within sound of my 
pistol, should they be needed. You know the 
rest, Claire has since told me how you both 
came there. I owed my life to her that night, ae 
I have owed it to her gentle nursing since.” 

“And how would you psy your debt, Mr. 
French? I hardly know whether I am loyal to 
my friend in betraying a confidence which ehe 
holde more sacred than life itself, but her happi- 
ness is in the balance, and I dare not waver. You 
say that you oweto her your life. Then itis 
hers, Sarely you will not withhold {s from her 
—a generous, free-wlll offering 1” 

‘Mona, you forget, I cannot offer what is not 
mine, Claire Is too noble and true herself not to 
quickly detect the false ring iu others, Shall I 
give her what belongs to another—that which, 
in reality, is yours! ‘’ 

‘*Hush!” she said: then, very gently: “Do 
not say anything that later we shall both regret, 
You have been my friend. Be still my friend! I 
have no love to give to anyone, and no sesd can 
grow on barren soll-——” 

“You mean,” he interrupted, “ the soll which 
has been burned barren in the torrid fire of pain 
—the fire Alton Ayre’s hands have kindled! 
Mona, let me teach you to forget him. He wae 
never worthy of your great heart.” 

** You wrong him,” she answered, proudly, "I 
cannot wonder that he doubted me, but 1 never 
shall doubt him. We may never meet again, he 


and I, but you, who are of bis world, will one 
He has 


day learn how you have wronged bim, 
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been the victim of some treachery, Mr. Ffrench, 
but he has never turned traitor to hie friend, 
This I know—this I would swear |” openly rang 
out the clear young voice, carrying conviction 
fo it, even against his will, into her listener's 
eart. 
" And nab love him still?” he asked, in a con- 
strained, dazed whisper, 
A cenar within her stronger than herself 
come to control her answer, and wrench {t from 
eT 
Tat shall love him living!” she sald, slowly. 
‘'T shall love him dying ! I shall love him dead i” 
There could be no condition of oblivion, here or 
hereafter, when hls name would not rouse 
memory from her torpor, his voice make discord 
music, hie presence day in darkest night, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THERE was no need for Bernard Ffrench to 
probe farther to learn the hopelessness of his 
own suit, 

“ Abt least you will come to Claire?” he sald, 

“Yes,” she said. ‘I will come.” 

She looked back on the prison, grim and grey, 
as the carriage rolled away from under ite portals. 
How all her life seemed changed since those fron 
gates, now opening to give her back to freedom, 
had clanged to behind her! Yet when pain 
itself had been dulled by its extremity, how 
every nerve guivered ! 

Tne carriage rattled over the stones. The 
noise, the bustle, the hurrying crowds to which 
she, when brought to the prison, had been insen- 
sible, now oppressed, almost terrified her. She 
epoxe no word until the hotel was reached. 

You are sure Claire expects me!” she said, 
as they ascended the stairs, 

Before Bernard could answer, a door was 
thrown open, and Claire came hurriedly forward 
to clasp Mona ia her arms with reassuring love, 

*'I saw the carriage stop. I have been waibt- 
jog for it, oh, so eagerly. Mona, my poor child ! 
my darling friend ! let me Jook at you.” 

Bat though tears were streaming down Miss 

Raymond's cheeks, and her voice trembled, 
Mona's eyea were hot and dry. 

Bernard felt the moisture in hie own, and a 
renewed tenderness springing up in his heart for 
the noble girl who so befriended the iriendless, 
He watched her as she made Mona lie on the sofa 
wheeled before the low fire in the grate, putting 
pillows under the weary head, and bathing the 
fevered forehead with cooling perfumes, 

“Don’t talk,” she said once, when Mona 
attempted to speak, “There is nothing to be 
séid. Henceforth you are never to leave me, 
Henceforth we are to be sisters In very truth !” 

With these sweet words of loving promise 
ringing in her ears Mona fell asieep, When 
she wakened Olaire was still beside her, 

“T must go to my mother!” she said, strug- 
gling to rise. 

“Why, Mona!” questioned Claire. “It scents 
very sad and unnatural, dear, but your mother 
fe strangely bitter against you. She holds you 
responsible for all that has passed. She says she 
hopes never to see your face again, I teil you 
this, nob te wound you-—I hate to see that w 
look of suffering oo your face ; but it can surely 
do no good to her, and only add to your own pain 
to sse her just yet, Walt untii tlme has 
softened her.” 

“T cannot wait. I must go to her at once !” 
said Mona. ‘ Oace my father eaid there was no 
room for me in his house, It remains for me 
only to hear my mother utter the same words, 
However, I have something which is hers—some- 
thing which I must restore to her-—then I will 
obey her ordering of my future, be it what it 
will!” 

‘At least then you shall not go alone,” 
replied Cialre, bending to kiss the pale cheek. 
"We will go back together, darling, and if there 
fs no place at the cottsge, remember Sea View 
always holds & welcome for Its second and adopted 
daughter.” 

“ Who are at Sea View, Claire 1” 

“ Kate Mayhew alone is left of all our gueste, 





She stays on, hoping Alton Ayre’e*return, Oh, 
Mona ! how nearly his treachery cost Bernard s 
life.” Claire’s voice Mngered in tender utter- 
ance of the latter's name. “And yet once 1| 
thcught him good, noble and true!” | 
"As he fa and has been,” loyally answered | 
Mona. “Claire, remember through what a fatal | 
labyrinth of circumstances you have extended 
your truet tome. Do we not owe the same to 
him? He-—he—Is nothing to me that I should 
care to defend him. I do not forget how high | 
on the mountain tops is his pathway, and that 
mine ‘les not only in the valley, bub round and 
abont it hangs the deep fog of disgrace and the 
miasma from a prison, Perhsp:-—perhaps had I | 
been like you, Claire, guardedandehielded tt might | 
have been different, I might have taught him | 
then the lesson I all so unconsciously learned. Bud 
he is no traitor to his friend, On this I would stake 
my all. It was he who came that night to Mr. 
French's rescue ; he who fired that second shot, 
which brought the men. Would a traitor have | 


done this? No, no! Some day you will your- | 


self ask his pardon for the Injustice you have 
done him. Ia that hour, Claire (his own heart 
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will be softer, knowing how even he was mis- 
jadged), tell him that little worthy as I was of 
his great love, I was never falee to lis confidence 
in thought, word or deed i” 

“ And why should you not tell him yourself?” 

** Because he and I will never meet again. 
am going into a cold, barren future. Already I 
fee! ite chill closing about me.. But come—we 

are losing time, Let us be going.” 

“Tn the morning, Mona-—have patience until 
thea.” 

Patience! Ah, for what bad she to be im 
tient, except for the uncertainty of her future | 
wretched ness 7? 

All through the long journey she hugged | 
closer the little box, as though its unrevealed | 
secret must give her courage. 

The Sea View carriege stood awaiting them at 
the railway station, three miles distant from Sea 
View itself. 

Mona resolutely refased to enter it. 

“I am going to my mother's cottage,” she 
sald. “It is fitting that I should walk.” 

“Then you will come to me from there, Mona, 
you promire me that?” 

“TI can promise nothing, Claire, but that I 
shall love you always, pray for you always, and, 
if I can can come to you, darling, 


comfort,” , 


** You will come—you must come!” pleaded | 
Claire ; and,with these words ringing in her ears, | 


Mona stood motionless, and watched the carriage 
as it rolled out of sight. 

She looked down, then, at her garments 
covered with dust from ite wheels, and ere 
bitterly, 

“ How fitting,” she murmured. “ Even the | 
dust from Ciaire’s wheels clings to me.” 

Then she turned to pursue her lonely walk. 
Every inch of the cliff was familiar ground to 
her. She had scaled {ts steepest places with 
swift feet and the carelesa heart of a child. Now 
her feet drag; wearily, aud her heart lay a 
leaden weight within her bosom. 

She had oft forgotten here the toil, the drudg- 
ery, the harshness which had mace her dally life | 
so difficult a thing to bear. Now the air was 
freighted with her misery, and each cooling | 
breeze whispered anew her wretchedness, 

On and on she toiled, unti) the littie hut came | 
in view. She stood locking down upon it from 
the point of rock where so often she had dreamed | 
her day-dreams of an impossible future, roused | 
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from them by her mother’s jarring summons to 
some neglected daty, or warned by the approach- 
ing white safle of her father’ boat, that she must 
p and doing. 

was dead now—the man to whom she bore 
Was it that her long life among 


be 


when she had let her tired head rest upon his 
breast, and felt his lips clinging to her own! 

It was unlike him that he hadnot come nigh 
her in her imprisonment—had si retched forth no 
band to help or comfort her. It proved how low 
she had fallen in his sight—how base, how de- 
graded he muet deem her. 

Ah, this was hardest of allto bear. If he eould 
bat know ber as she wae—if she could but hear 
him say. ‘Mona, I believe in you”—she could 
g° forth in content never to see him more. 

Her bursting heart rebelled against her own 
stern decree that itehould giveaoelgn. Her lips 
grew white, her dark eyes darker, as they swept 
the horizon with one lingering glance; then she 
turned resolutely towards the hut. 

As she neared {b, for the first time in her re- 
membrance its humble lowliness seemed grateful 
toher. Atleast, it was home. Within its four 
walls was the woman who had borneher. A new 
tenderness for her mother sprang up in her heart, 
Mrs, Foster was alone widowed and childless. 
Would she not welcome her child, her daughver, 
her only one? Pressed heart to heart, tears 
might find thelr way to Mona’s burning eyes. 
Ob, even in the thought the blessed moisture was 
iagplred1 It was home and mother! 

With a ery almost of joy she sprang forward, 
and threw open the door of the hut, 


(To be continued.) 


— 











FACETLA. 


. 

Moty: *' You are only an spology fora man.” 
Cholly unabashed): ‘ Will you—aw—accept 
tbe apology, Miss Molly }” 

Tommy: ‘I had to go to bed for three days 
after our Christmas dinner.” © Johuny : “ Hub j 
I bad to take six kinds of medicine after ours.” 

Proressor : “Name the bones of the skull.” 
Stadent: “ Why—er—I've got ’em all in my 
head, but I can’t just think of the names, sir.” 

Linrarian (recording the da condition 
of a book just returned): “ Page 63, a hole” 
(turning over leaf)—" page 64, another hole,” 

“Do you play golf?” “ Yee,” answered Miss 
Cayenne. ‘I play it a little, but I haven’t yet 
learned to talk it.’ 

Lirrie Sister: “* What's the diffrence 'tween 
‘lectricity and lightnin’}" Little Brother: 
"You don’t have to pay nuthin’ for lightnin’,” 

Ovn Mirxman : “O Natur’, Natur’, wot a bass 
thou hart! 'Ere’s lots o’ chaik, any amount o’ 
water, and no poppylation to buy the milk.” 

He (pathetically): ‘All greab men have 
smoked, my dear.” She (with animation) : 
Ob, if you will only give up smoking until you 
sre great I shall te quite content.” 

Tue master was queations, *“' Now, 
boys,” he said, ‘‘ how mavy months have twenty- 
eight days?” ‘* All of them,” replied a sharp 
lad at once. 

Morner (at dinner party): “Well, how do 
you like your new governess?" Lillie: ‘' Well 
enough, ma ; but she is 20 untidy. She does not 
aan ot hee inl when she goes to bed, as you 

0, 


“I Love you with a deep and undy affec- 
pape ets © Gant hope thas the Section 
is returned?” “Why, cert’n’y,” responded the 


matter-of-fact ; I have 
use for fa young lady ; no particular 


Miss Towner (in search of the {dyllic, at last 
meets s real live shepherd): “‘ Pray, tell me, 
gentle shepherd, where is thy pipe?” 
Gentle Shepherd: ‘I left it at oome, mum, 
*cause I ain’t got no "baccy.” 

Tre Lavy: ‘You bere again!” The Tramp: 
“Yes, kind lady.” ‘Well, I won't help you 
again, I don’t believe you've done a thing all 
winter!” “Indeed I have, mum; I just done 
thirty days;” 

“That's the sort of umbrella that people 

te,” said a gentleman to a companion, 
one morning, showing him a very handeome one. 
“Yes,” rejoined hie companion, quietly, “I 
thought so when I saw you holding it.” 

“T UNDERSTAND the game now,” exclaimed the 
bright girl, beaming on her escort, with a glad 


smile. “The man you call the referee ssys some- 
thing, Then everybody yells at him. Ibs very 
simple,” . 


Sue: ‘Oh, you needn’t talk, John. You were 
bound tohave me, You can’t eay I ever ran 
after you.” He: “Very true; madam, the 
mousetrap never runs after the mouse, but it 
grabs him all the same,” 

*‘Ir is trae, darling, that I play the races, in- 
dulge in intoxicating drinks, and sometimes swear 
alittle. Bat I shall stop it all when you accept 
me.” “Are you sure you can?” “I know it! 
T've done it every time I’ve been sngaged.” 

Miss AntTiqug (coquettishly): “I’m afraid 
you are bored, Mr, Jones, You would sooner be 
talking to some of the young ladies,” Jones 
(gallantly): “ Ob, no, indeed! The young ladies 
don’t like me.” 

* My dear,’ said a repentant husband to his 
wife, ‘if I bave used any unkind words to you, I 
take them all back.” “No,you won't. I know 
you You want to use them all. over again,” she 
replied, 

Maaistrats (to prisoner): ‘Your hand was 
found in the geatleman’s pocket.” Prisoner (die- 
guetedly): * Gentleman's pocket, hindeed. Call 
him a gentleman? Why, there was nothink ia 
his pocket.” 

ManuracturRER: ‘‘ Have you succeeded {In 
perfectly imitating Sharp and Company's goods ?” 
Manoger: “All of them, slr,” Manufacturer : 
“Very well. Get up a circular warning the 
public sgainat vile imitations, and put ’em on the 
market,’ 


Post: “Ie the editor In!” Office Boy: 
‘No, he’s away Il." Poet: *‘Oh! What's 


the matter with him?” Office Boy: “ They do 
say he’s in a decline.” Poet (with gloomy satis- 
faction) : “ Ab, so retribution has overtaken him 
at Jat.” 

Mr, Srwarss: “Our new neighbour, Mra 
Lamkins, !s not a very neat housekeeper, is she ?” 
Mrs, Simkins: “Indeed, she {fsn’r, She lete 
things Isy around every which way. How did 
you ow?” Mr, Simkins: ‘Oh, ber husband 

ks 80 jolly.” - 

Mr, Srriccrys (gently) : ‘‘ My dear, a Washing- 
ton map was shot at by a burglar, and his life 
was saved by a button which the bullet struck,” 
Mrs, Spriggive: ‘‘ Well, what of it?” | Mr, 

(meekly): "“ Nothing, only the button 
must have been on.” 

* Doctor, I don’s know what's the matter with 
me. I can’t sleep at nights now.” ‘'Um! let's 


see, What is your business?” “I'm a night 
watchman.” ‘‘Ab, your case Ie a remarkable 
one ! 


I must write it up for our ‘ Monthly 
Medical Record,’ ” 

Yarstay: “Ihave always bad an Ides that 
after a couple had been mariied for some time 
even their thoughts became to a degree identical, 
Am I right, Peck?” Mr, N. Peck (emphatically) : 
“You are. About now my wife is thinking what 
she'll say to me for coming home so late. So 
am J.” 

Mrs, De Stror: “ Mary, remember I am at 
home to noo except Mr. Vere Brownkins this 
afternoon.” Mary (half an hour later): “I’ve 


told four gentlemen callers that you were at 
home to nove except Mr. Vere Brownkins this 





afternoon, ma’am, and they all lefo very mad 








Dr. OLpscHoo. : ** Well, your humbug homeo- 


pathy has killed another man, I see.” Dr, 
Newschool: “ Eh} Killed » mani” Dr, 


Oldschool : ‘“‘ Yes, sir. The man tried to give o 
dose of your miserable little pellets toa member 
of his family, and he swallowed the cork. Yes, 
sir, Such s horrible accident couldn’t heppen in 
the allopathic treatment. No, sir. We use big 
bottles, with corka big enough to stay out of 
people’s insides, Yes, sir.” 

Mrs. Newma: “Ob, I wish you could see 
Mrs. Winkler’s baby. It's perfectly lovely ! 
Such a delicate, sweet litile creature asitic! It’s 
® perfect little cherub, with the loveliest eyes, the 
sweetest little mouth, the cunningest little nose, 
and eyes of heavenly blue. I: looks as if it jart 
dropped from heaven, and every tiny feature nad 
been fashioned by the angels.” Mr. Newma: 
“Ts it as nice as our baby?’ Mrs, Newma: 
‘Mercy ! no, not half.” 

TEACHER (to new girl): "Now, Doliy, ll 
give you a sum. Supposing that your father 
owed the butcher fifteen pounds eleven shiliings 
and twopence-talfpenny, seven pounds to the 
bootmaker, fourteen pounds and ninepence to 
the milkman, and thirty-one pounds nineteen 
shillings and threepence three farthings to tha 
coal merchant, how much would he owe alto- 
gether?” Dolly (confidently): “ Nothing st 
all, for we should jolly soon move to another 
neighbourhood |” 

A MINISTER while preaching, sald some atrong 
things about fast horses, He was told after the 
sermon that he had touched one of their beap 
members st a tender point. ‘ Well,” said the 
preacher, ‘ I cannot change my sermon for him.” 
In the evening the man was introduced to the 
minister, who said, “I understand that what I 
said touched one of your weaknesses, I assure 
you that I wag altogether unconscious of the 
weakness when I said it.” ‘* Ob do not trouble 
yourself,” said the man. “Jt is a very poor 
aermon that does not bit me somewhere.” 

An Englishman was sitting one day In the 
shade of the Sphinx, turning for some petty 
point of detail to his Baedecker, when » sheikh 
looked at him sadly and shook his head, 
“Murray good,” he said, in a solemn voice of 
warning ; “ Baedeker no good. What for you 
use Baedecker?” “No, no, Baedecker fs beat,” 
answered the Englishman. ‘' Why do you object 
to Baedeker ?” The shcikh crossed his hands, 
and looked down on him with the pitying eyes of 
Islam, ‘'Baedecker bad book,” he repeated ; 
“ Murray very, very good. Murray esy, ‘Give 
the sheikh half-a-crown’; Baedecker say, ‘Give 
the sheikh a shilling.’” 

A coop joke {Is told of a prominent Leeds maa 
who positively made a fine art of meanness. 
When travelling, as he often did, he would keep 
the railway servants busily attending to the 
luggage, and then purpoeely defer the much- 
deserved tip till the starting of the trafn made its 
payment impossible. Ono ao certain morning, 
however, when sbout to travel to Londen by the 
express, he executed this little trick once too 
often on the eame mar. “ Dear, dear! I am so 
sorry,” he said, as the train gave a lurch forward, 
“I quite forgot to get change.” ‘And I em 
rale sorry, too, slr,’ was the porter’s reply. “I 
quite forgot about the broon portmanty of yours ; 
it fe lyipg on the platform yet.” Just then the 
train pulled out, and didn’t stop till it reached 
King’s Crosse, 

A wirry and popular clergyman had recently a 
laughable, but at the same time unpleasant ex- 
perience. One Sunday afew weeks back he was 
going up the steps of his church, when he was 
asked by an old Isdy, who did not know him, to 
help her vp the steps. With his usual courtly 
grace he complied with her request. On reach- 
ing the top step she halted breathlessly, and 
abel him who was going to preach that day. 
“The Rev. Mr. Biavk,” be replied, giving his 
own name. ‘* Oh! dear,” exclaimed the old lady, 
“help me down segain! I’d rather Meten to a 
man sharpening a saw. Please help me down 
again ; I won't go in.” The clergyman smiled 
and gently assisted her down the steps, remark- 
ing as he reached the last step: “I wouldn’t go 
in either, if I weren't the preacher.” 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS, 


Prixcess Lovurs or Barrenssre will probably 
return to Windsor with the Queen, and may very 
Ukely accompany her Majesty to the Riviera. 


Ir Is settled that the two Drawing Rooms 
which are to take place at Buckingham Palace 
before Easter are to be held by Princess Christian 
for the Queen. 


Tue Kaiser will visit Kiog Hambert in Rome 
next April, and when h Vienna 
meet the Tsar there, who will then be the quests 
of the Kaiser Franz Joseph, At the wud lar 
the Emperor will visit San Remo, w his 
Royal mother will then be, ie] 

THE late Empress of Austria was paseionately 
fond of birds, and had several large aviariea con- 
taining numerous varieties of feathered pets. 
She made quite a hobby of canary-breeding, and 
last year over a hundred young ones were sucoese- 
fully reared by the Imperial lady. 

Tae German Empress hag taken the villa 
belonging to Count Hatzfeldt at Dinard, where 
she will reside next month. If she is cordially 
received, it is highly probable that the Emperor 
will realise his pet desire of belog one of the 
honoured guests of France at the Great Exhibl- 
tion next year. 

Prince WItLiaM or Wrep's betrothal to the 
Queen of Holland will, it is believed, be publicly 
announced early in the year, It is generally 
thought in Amsterdam that the wedding will 
take place In April. Prince William is the 
younger brother of the Hereditary Prince, and 
the Hereditary Princess is the young Queen's 
cousin and chosen friend, It is much to be 
hoped that there will be no cloud over the 
marriage such as would be caused by the Q zeen- 
mother’s health bsing precarious, 

Ir is as yet uncertain whether Princéss Victoria 
of Wales or Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein will accompany the Queen to Cimiez 
whither she goes on March 9th. Wheuever it is 
possible the Queen likes to have some of her 
granddaughters with her when she goes South, 
and {it is thought that the change might do 
Princese Victoria of Wales good, It is extremely 
likely that her Majesty will be jolmed at Cimiez 
by Peincess Louis of Battenberg and her children, 
and possibly the Dake of Coburg may visit his 
mother while ehe Is there, 

THE rumour of the engagement of Prince 
George of Greece to Princess Victoria of Wales is 
gaining ground in Athens, and its verification 
would be hailed with enthusiasm. Prince George 
of Greece is twenty-nine years of age, having 
been born in Jane, 1369, He possesses physically 
the features of his mother, who waa at one time 
one of the most beautiful Princeases in Europe, 
with the blue eyes and hair b/onde cendrés of hie 
father, His figure fs above the usual height, and 
he has broad shoulders, He ls generally much 
liked, belong good-natured and gay, frank and 
loyal, and his vivaclty and wit are well known In 
Athens, where his qualities are much appre- 
clated. 

Tue Royal yacht Victoria and Albert is under 
orders to embark the Queen at Portamonth Har- 
bour for conveyance to Cherbourg on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, March 8th. The Queen will 
leave Portemonth about one o'clock, and the 
Victoria and Albert will be safely moored in 
Cherbourg Harbour before dark. Her Majesty 
is to dine and sleep on board the yacht, and will 
start from the port station for Nics about 
eleven o'clock on Thursday morning, arriving at 
Cimlez about five o'clock on the afternoon of 
Friday, March 10th. 

THE etiquette of the Court of Morocco is 
strict, Princes, governors, and influential sheriffs 
are the only persons permitted to be seated in 
the presence of hia Majesty. Common mortals 
must elther kneel or squat. Patitionera must 
make their requests known from a distance, 
kosellng. and first kissing the ground, The word 
‘death ” must nob be be mentioned ; Ibis there- 
fore customary, In announcing the decease of 
anyone, to say that he bas falfilled his destiny. 





Every square mile of the sea contains 120 
milifon fish of various kinds, 


Tue smallest camels are found In Persia, 
They are not move than fifty centimbtres high. 

THe hears beats ten strokes a minute [less 
when one is lying down than when in an __up- 
right posture, 

Dorina the last ten years the records of 
Great Britain show that 154 men and 237 


women reached the age of one hundred years 


Tue chances ab birth thah a baby will 
tually marry are nine in twenty, or 


_yather leas than one-half, This result may seem 


eurprising, bub ft is largely accounted for by 
the great mortality of persous under marrlage- 
ean err Fete 9p te Oe nae 
ve, 





GEMS, 


We may stand on the highest hill, if we are 
only willing to take steps enough. 

Happress is a roadside flower, bloomfog on 
the highway cf ucefalness, 

Dezzr streams move with silent majesty, 
shallow brooke babble over every tiny stone. 

It is not our faflures that ruin us, bat our 
fear and tardiness in making new beginnings 
after failure, 

Tas labour of him who tolls solely from ne- 
cessity is not honourable. That labour alone 
has virtue in it which {s the result of free 
choice, and love of the work doue, 





EOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Scorch .Haccis —Sheep’s bag and pluck, half 
pound minced euet, half-pound oatmeal, four 
amall onlons, half-teaspoonful powdered herbs, 
pepper and salt ; wash bag in cold water, scrape 
and clean it well, let it le all night in cold water 
with a little salt; wash the pluck, put ib into a 
pot of boiilng water with a tablespoonful of ealt, 
boll for two hours with the windpipe hanging 
out ; when cold cut off the windpipe, grate half 
the liver, mince the heart, lights, suet, and 
onions very small, add the oatmeal which has 
been toasted to a golden brown, the pepper and 
ealt and herbs and a cupful of the liquor in which 
the pluck was boiled ; mix well, fill the bag 
rather more than half with the mixtoreand sew 
it up; place in a pot of boiling water and boil 
for three hours, pricking it occasionally to keep 
it from burating, 

Scorch Currant Bun.—Take one and a half 
breakfast capfals of flour and rub it into a 
quarter pound of either dripping or butter, and 
half-teaspoonful of baking powder ; mix It to 
a firm paste with water and roll It out into 
a thin sheet; grease the inside of a cake tin 
and line it neatly with the paste, reserving a 
plece the size of the tin for the top of the bun ; 
now put together In a large basin the following in- 
gredients:—one pound flour, half-pound sugar, 
two pounds large blue ralains (stoned) two pounds 
currants, well washed in cold water, rubbed dry 
and picked, quarter pound orange-peel, quarter 
pound almonds, half-ounce ginger, half-ounce cin- 
namon,half-ouuce Jamaica pepper, haif-teaspoonful 
biack pepper, one emali teaepoonful carbonate of 
soda, one teaepoonful cream of tartar, and one 
small breakfastcupful of milk, or just ae much as 
will barely moisten iv all; mfx all thoroughly 
with the hands, and put the mixture into the 
lined tin, make it flat on the top, wet the edges 
round, and puton the piece of paste reserved 
for the purpose ; prick {t all over with a fork, 
brush it with a little egg, and put it In the oven 
for about two and a half hours, 





Tus robbery of graves is the only crime under 
Chinese law for which the thief may be justly 
killed on the spot by anyone finding him out. 

Ar its present rate of combustion itfs though: 
the sun will last from 7,000,000 toe 15,000,060 
years burning {tself out, 

Wuen the Heir-Apparent, with his sufte, stays 
at a country house, asum of from £15 to £25 is 
left with the chief domestic for distribution 
among the servants, 

Tux rate at which the Zalus can travel upon 
— is astonishing. Some will clear as 
much as fifty miles in six hours; eight miles an 
hour fs an ordinary pace, — : 

Hererorors it has been possible to dissolve 
gold only ina mixbore of strong acids, A way 
has now been discovered of dissolving gold in 
distilled water. 

One of the custonis of anicent Babylon was an 
annual auction of unmarried women, Tae pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the beautiful women were 
used as & dower ior the ungainly ones, 

In Palestine the swallows are allowed not oniy 
the freedom of the houses and living-rooms, bat 
of the mosques and tombs, where they build 
their nests and rear their young. 

Some of the petrified wood found {fn Arizons, 
it is said, is so that steel tools will not work 
I», the petrifications being only three degrees less 
in hardness than the diamond. 

Tr fe understood that the Grand Duke Serge 
will be succeeded as Governor-General of Moscow 
by his cousin, the Grand Dake Alexander 
Michallovitehb, brother-in law of the Emperor 
Nicholas, 

Losr children ia Japsn do nob long remain 
astray. It {fe the custom for parents to label 
their children with their addresses, so that in 
care they wander any wayfarer may send them 
home, 


Tus Aby:sinians make o tea from the leaves of 
a certain- plant, which has such etimulating 
qualities that to chew a single leaf will produce 
all the effects of a strong cup of tea, Ib is mort 
valuable to travellers, 

CURIOUSLY enovgh,; the apple belongs to the 
rose family, and how it was transformed into 
stout tree isa mystery, It ts supposed to have 
been indigenous to northern Russia in remote 
times, and to have spread from thers, 

An extraordinary billiard-cue has been invented 
by an American, It hasa chamber at the end 
filled with chalk, to ba discharged through 
small opening to the face of the cue as each shot 
is made, Ib soundsimpracticable. 

A Faeyca doctor has invented an electric 
helmet, inside of which is a ematl motor that 
vibrates strips of stesl, the motor making 650 
turns per minute, Tals whizziog is supposed tc 
eure nervous headaches and put the sufferer to 
sleep. “ 

Tue earth is growing stouter and heavier every 
year by some ten thousand tons. The extra 
matter which fs belog added to our planet con- 
aiste of the thousands of tiny meteors or shooting 
stare which are continually raining upon its 
surface. 

A WELL KNow® scientist says that the true 
colour of pure water is blue, and that this is s 
characteristic of the water iteelf, and {s not due 
to the reflection from the surface nor from sus- 
pended particles, Lake Geneva {san example of 
the blue of pure water, 

THERE are some curious superstitions concern- 
ing waves, The Arab sailors believe that the hig 
seas off the coast of Abyssinia are enchanted, aud 
whenever thsy find themselves among them they 
recite verses which they suppore have a tendency 
to subdue them. ; 

Orcan orrepzrs in Vervlerr, Belginm, are by 
law compelled to appear every m before the 


Police Superintendent and play thefr instraments. 
The organs which chance to be out of tune must 
be set in order before a licence to play on the 
streets will be granted. 
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Mronov.—To soften nails, rnb the following prepara- ? 5. J ee eee. ~ Lym by using a 
tion well into them each night, and sleep iu glover. | few grains o oride of Ime added to warm soft wate 
ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. Lanoline, one ounce ; yocotine, ‘nalt-ounes; olive ot, | for washing. All rings must be removed before this te 


Borres.—The “#™ is not sounded. 

M. B.—Qatlxote is pronounced Kee-hoe-tay. 

Tue.—The Queen's faraily mame is Guelph. 

M. D.—Yes, you should be carefully examined. 

A. G.—Any week-day between 10 am. and 4 p.m. 

A. B. 0.—Inquire at the Registrar-General’s ofice. 

H. ©.—He is legally bound to give 2 stamped veeipt. 

Corvuses.—The American dollar is worth about 
4s. 2. 

Mowa. —The illegitimate son has no claim on the pro- 
perty. 

Ivovraer,—Application must be made through a 
solicitor. 

Fraser Covsm.— Yes, such a marriage would be per- 
fectly legal. 

A J.~You can apply fora wages summons at the 
police-court, 

Fie ps Crcis.—The present century ends Slet 
December 1900. 

Dappy.~The son remains under prental control 
until twenty-one. 

CLiovan.—In the language of flowers, the four leaved 
clover signifies ‘‘ be mine.” 

One or Many.—You are liable to contribute so long 
se they remain in the workhouse. 

Curiovs.—Antipyrin, the well-known remedy for 
hacdtach. , isap a ct of coal-tar. 





Anxiovs Oxe.—The marriage holds good; when 
making your will give both names. 

Marix.— You should obtain a written undertaking, 
signed in the p of wit 


Oxaxct Biossom —The cont of an ordinary marriage 
License varies irom £1 15a. to 4212s, 6. 


A Poon Famn.y.—They caunot be compelled to con- 
tilbute until the old lady falls om the rates, 


Bon's Sistex.— The best briar-root from which pipes 
are made comes from the borders of France and Italy. 


PavLta.—There ia no way to keep the lining of clothes 
from taking the dye without first ripping out the 
lining. 

Y. 8. W.—Your best chance would be to engage your- 
self as an assistant ; you could not learn from written 
directions, 


Cocksxy.—Me litan London is very much the 
greatest city in the world, whether iu extent or 
measured by population, 


Cooxts,—If a damp cloth js placed under glass 
dishes or moulds. when pouring boiling Mi quid iato them, 
it will prevent cracking. 


Invvaro Iswocence —The young lady acted dis 
courteously towards you, and you, of course, have a right 
to feel annoyed at her behaviour. 


Wasr.—Yee, wasps have thelr use. They are the 
most inveterate enemies of files. One wasp has been 
known to kill a thousand flies a day. 


D. R. W.—Do not keep your tea In metal boxes ; it 
ia ruinous to good flavour and strength. Paper, wood, 
glass or porcelain should be used to bold It, 


Moss Rose.—Datly steam the part over boiling water; 
press out ell black points by means cf a watch-key; 
wash with hot water, using sulphur skin soap. 


B. V.—A will does not require to be stamped, nor ia 
it nesessary that it should be prepared by a solicitor. 
‘The legacy or other duties must be paid in any case, 


8S. W.—¥Yes, the right hand is, as a rule, more sensi- 
tive to touch the left; but the former fs less 
sensitive than the latter to the effects of heat or cold. 


OCosTRoversy.—Your friend is right. It is a curious 
fact with to snakes that thelr eyes are never 
eat or waking. fact, there are no eye- 

Ls , 

Ocp Reaper.—Chintz blinds when dirty may be 
greatly improved in appearance by being taken off the 
rollers, laid flat on the table, and’ rubbed all over 
with bread-crumba. 


0. K.—The expression “‘ O K,” came from Aux Oayes, 
the name of a fine tobacco. As the name became « 
trade-mark, when other things were excellent they 
were said to be Aux Oayes, 

Nztt.—Small feet are not necessarily pretty feet. 
The pretty—that is the well-shaped foot is usually short 
because the instep ts well arched. Greek women had 
Smset foot than the erdinary man of the porment 

me, 





MoLiiz.—Articles of co and brass can be made to 
— by first weil rubbing them with a solution 

good strong vinegar, a afterwards polish- 
ing them with pulverised chalk. Kitchen utensils 
should always be treated in this fashion. 


warm water; also some dry bran ‘ou, the 
garment on the ink glove ct Banal rab ia 
the moist bran, ronst not be at all 3 Care- 





ten drops. The hands should always be washed in warm 
water and the nsils polished with a leather. 


H. M.—It the eyea be weak, their power may be 
overtaxed by too much reeding and writing, especially 
by gas and lamplight. Some eyesight is so much {m- 
paired that the person ought not to exert itat all. You 
should consulé a good oculict 2s 2oon as possible. 


BR. K —People so affected should keep the head per- 
fectly clean by washing it about twice a week in tepid 
water, without using soap. Apply with the fingers, 
evory week day, a weak sclution of borax in rose water, 
wis thirty grains of borax to half a pint of rose- 
water, 


Dovstrut.—The test of a true Persian carpet—that 
used by the natives themselves—ia to drop a plece of 
red-hot charcoal upon it, which leaves a singed round 
spot. If the carpet is one of the firat quality, the singed 
wool can be brushed off with the band without the 
least trace of the burn being afterwards dlacernable. 


Brssiz.—You are quite right, Tears are a certain 
beauty destroyer, and bring wrinkles to the face sooner 
than anything elke. Women who weep on all and 
every occasion lose their good looks very early. A 
canting face and a cheerful temper are the best preser- 
vatives of beauty in the world. 


A. L—Make with hot water a good song mucilage 
by melting gum arabic. This may take acouple of days 
as the gum melts slowly ; but keep it ina warm place, 
and occasionally stir it up with « stick, When quite 
melted, add te each fluid ounce of the mucilage six or 
eight drops of glycerine. 


HER FIVE O'CLOCK THA. 


Wri rosea 2-bloom at her fest, 
And the sun shining down on her hair, 
With a smile on her lips that is eweet, 
My heart she has caught in a snare, 


So I stratghtway go writing a verce, 
Reading something like this, as you see, — 
(She tela me I gouldu't do worse ! 
Di raging very to me). 


*' As sweet are her lips as a roso— 
And hke to the stars are her ey ee— 

(1 can’t find fit words for her nose— 
She's sensitive as to its size) ; 


You’ve beard poets sing of her fect— 
And liken them, somehow, to mice— 

But the Sgure, sho says; is not neat 
And a mouse is not cuuning or nice. 


And she wears just a four and o half, 
She told me herself that she cid, 
They're the very best fitting glove-calf, 
And there's uo reason why they should be hid!” 


Thus she hinders each step of the way 
When I sing of my lapyship's beauty,— 
And denounces my Byronic lay 
As a laboured though chivalric duty. 


And says we'd better be frienda— 
(She's a sensible girl, az you see) — 


So I lay aside and 4, 
And stay to her five o'dock tea, 


ovxGe Hovssxesprr.—Take a rather course file and 


BF. 


sand paper until a good surface ia obtained. 
all the scratches are removed, rub with rotten- 
and oil on a woollen rag, This will give the horns 
a mirror-like polish, 


G. 0.--I¢ is not safe to eat many peach kernels on 
account of the large which they contain of 
that most deadly of poisons, prussic acid. Almonds 
also contain prussic acid, bnt the good kinds have 
been cultivated so as tc make the percentage of the 


EF 


‘poison as small as possible, and their shells as thin as 


may be. 


Usnarry.—We can only advise you to try your 
hardest to copquer your feelings for your friend's “ancé, 


& subsolesion. 

his ng, while the victor Satiers hs above it trom the 

same | ieakotns to ctconescie, ha thal 
and submission to one’s superior, and a 

pep ch pmcwemer ag 


Pzocy.—Firat boil the fruit in o jar set in a 
of water. Pulp the fruit with B ad ‘aeee & 
coarse sieve to remove the skins and and set it 
on the fire in a preserving pan. Let it boll quickly 


“ a rough placesas smooth as possible. Then- 





used, as the chloride of lime will tarvish them, In 
using chloride of lime it ts very important to avoid 
getting any of the powder tuto the eyes, as it is exceed- 
fogly irritating, and may even cause blinducss. 


Journ.—To destroy the sooty smell noticed in a room 
where an open fireplace or grate has been closed for the 
summer, make a fire of packed newspapers and ground 
coffee. The coffee should be freely sprinkled among 
and over the newspapers before they are lighted. The 
boat extracts the aroma and disinfecting qusiities of the 
coffee, which purifies the room, while the warmth 
evgendered is very fleeting. 


Dovnrro.u.—There are many Uttle eivilities «f every- 
day life which are exchanged between man and woman, 
and upon which only fgnorance could put a warmer 
construction than was meaut. A man may make a 
girl little presents, not things of any valusc, but flowers, 
glover, sweets or books may be prezente’.  Hecan send 
her tickets for the concerts or the theatre, he can ask 
her to dance any number of times ata bal), he can 
select her as his partner at tennis and other gamer, 
anid yet po one would for a moment suppore that he 
Meant anything serious by these ordinary civilittes. 


8. M.—To every bottle of ordinary claret add two 
bottles of soda water just before serviig; some add a 
small wine-gless of sherry, but this is still oftaner 
omitted. Powdered white sugar, from one to two 
tablespoonfuls according to taste, The cup should 
stand for an hour or two before serving ; then add 
some lumps of clear ice to every vessel it is served in. 
It should all stand near tho ice from the timeit is made, 
Very often when the lump ice is added, only one bottle 
of soda water is allowed to one bottie of claret. As to 
the number of bottles you would require, it is not easy 
to lay down any rule. 


Mint.—Take two ounces of the best white starch, and 
pour over tt, without stirring, balf a vint of cold water. 
Allow this to stand while you dissolve as much borax as 
will Me heaped up on a shililng tn a teacupful of boiling 
water. When the borax mixture is cold, add [t to the 
starch. Pour into the starch one tablespoonfal of tur- 
pentine, and mix the whole carefully with the hand. 
On no account must any undissolved borax be put into 
the starch, or it will make shiny patches on the Hnen 
Tois quantity ie enough for four patra of cuffs and 
seven collars, A little borax water should be kept in 
coutnee for adding to the starch should ft become too 
t . 


A. M.—Make a paste with finely powdered plaster of 
Paris and water, which forms an excellent and much- 
need pore-filler. Before using it, colour the mixture 
to match the wood, according as it may be mahogany, 
walnut, oak, &c., you have to work upon: if it is white 
wood stained, some of the stain will do. The filling or 
stopping is then applied with a plece of rag, and weil 
rubbed across the fibre of the wood, and worked into 
holes, crevices, &c , forcing it in as you go. As soon ap 
you have well saturated the wood, at once wipe off all 
the superfinous stopping, and, when dry, paper it down 
and smooth dust off, ofl] the surface, and, when dry, 
proceed with the polishiog. 

A. B.— Fixing pencil drawings so that they may be 
rendered ineffaceable can now be dene by a very almple 
process. Proceed in this way. Slightly warm. sheet 
of drawing-paper, then place {t neatly on the surface 
of a solution of white in alcohol, leaving it in the 
preparation long enough to become quite motatened. 
Afterwards dry the drawing in a current of warm air. 
When prepared in this way the paper will have a very 
smooth surface. When the drawing is finished the 
paper should be simply warmed for afew roinuter, and 
the drawing will be fixed. This is the sort of process 
really req ad for fixing plans and designe when the 
need of sufficient time prevents them from being 
reproduced in ink. 


Epwa.— There are many women who suffer very much 
with hot, damp hands, especially those who are at all 
of a nervous temperament. Usually, of course, this le 
worse in hot weather, but it is a thing that comes on 
in the winter as well as in the summer, When not 
very bad, it may be arrested by first of all washing the 
hands in very hot water, and then dipping them 
suddenly into coid ; to the cold must be added a tea- 
——— of powdered alum, having a pint of water to 

is proportion of alum. They should then have 
boracic powder rubbed wellin. Oxide cf zine powder, 
mixed in equal proportions with fuller’s earth fe also a 
~ thing, but in most cases the boracic powder will 

found the most satisfactory. 








Tux Lowvow Rrapxa can be sent to avy part of the 
world, tree Three- oe Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
One ing and Bightpence. The yearly subscription 
for the Monthly Part, including Christmas Part, is 
Right Shillings and Eightpence, post-free. 


Au Bacx Nomprns, Parts and Voices are fn 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 454 is Now Ready, price Sixpence, 
post free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LXXI., bound in 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Tux INDEX to Vou. LXXI. ts now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-halfpenve. 

At Lerrears To we AppResexp To THR Epiton 

wa Lonvox Reapzz, 26, Oatherine Street, Strand, 


s*. We cannot undertake to return rejected mann 
scripts. 
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WORTH A GUINEA A BOX! 


BEECHAM’ PILLS 








Beecham’s Pills 


For 
Bilious Attacks. 





Beecham’s Pills 


For 
Nervous Disorders. 





Beecham’s Pills 


For —— 
in all its Forms. 





Beecham’s Pills 


Have Saved the 
Lives of Thousands. 


Beecham’s Pills 


Regulate the 
Secretions. 








Beecham’s Pills 


For Giddiness. 





Beecham’s Pills 


Ensure Assimilation 
of Food. 





Beecham’s Pills 


Cure , Saar 
in all its Forms. 





Prepared only by 


St. Helens, Lanc. 


THOMAS BEECHAM, 





SO REASONS FOR TAKING 
BEECHAMS PILLS. 


Because your nerves they stimul 8 
Each function, too, they regul 8 
Every microbe they annihil 8 
Clear off ye gathering ills. 

Health & pure blood they soon cre 8 
And failing powers recuper 8 
Move all the pains that irrit 8 
Sure trust their use instils. 


Perfect/y safe they oper 8 
In strength the weak they reinst 8 
Lightly each course they lubric 8 
Life’s efforts they invigor 8 
Such wonder-working Pills. 


Beecham’ s Pills 


For Dizziness 
and Drowsiness. 





Beecham’s Pills 


Invigorate 
the Nerves. 





Beecham’s Pills 


Purify the 
Blood. 





Beecham’ Pills 


Restore the 
Appetite. 





Beecham’'s Pills 


Strengthen 
the Stomach. 





Beecham’s Pills 


Are the Best Medicine 
in the World. 





Beecham’s Pills 


Give Tone to the 
Muscular System. 





Beecham’s Pills 


For. Female 
Ailments. 








Sold by all Chemists and | 
Druggists everywhere. 
In BOXES, 1/1; and 
2/2 EACH. 





guaranteeing perfect accuracy 


paniments in full 





VOLUMES 


BEECHAM’S MUSIC FOLIO is lithographed from we 


BEECHAMS MUSIC FOLIO 


Beyond contradiction by far the Cheapest and best Collection of Music yet Published. 


1 to 14 NOW READY. 


ll-engraved plates on stout paper, and edited by an eminent professor of music, thus 
Bach volame contains thirty different pieces of music, either old gems or some of the most popular Songs of the = ay, 
{some of which, being pab lished at 2s,, have beea included at considerable cost. The Songs have all the original Symphonies and Pianoforte acc 

A list of the contents of each volume may be had from most Booksellers, or from the Proprietor, post free. 


The Volumes can be obtained from most Newsagents and Booksellers at TWOPENCE each, or will be 


sent post free for Threepence per Yolume, from the Proprietor of Beecham’s Pills, at. Helens, Lan- 
cashire. Set of 14 Volumes, post free, for 2s. 10d. 








London : Pyblished by the Proprietor at 26, Catherine Street, Strand, and printed by Woopra: 


.L and Kivpss, 


70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C, 
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